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I.  IN  GENERAL 


IN  GENERAL 


It  is  twenty-three  years  since  I took  my  first  long 
walk,  that  is  to  say,  a tramp  that  meant  spending  nights 
away  from  home.  I was  then  just  out  of  college. 
Now,  as  I look  back,  I believe  I can  associate  with  each 
of  the  seasons  between  1897  and  the  present  a series  of 
scenes  which  have  passed  before  my  eyes  as  I have 
plodded  through  northern  New  England.  To  say  that 
the  scenes  have  passed  before  me  rather  than  I before 
them  is  to  indicate  correctly  the  delightful  laziness  of 
the  pedestrian  pastime.  Swinging  along  at  an  unhur- 
ried pace  determined  by  the  pendular  properties  of 
one’s  legs  one  has  little  sense  of  effort.  The  landscape 
flows  by  as  in  a moving  picture  show  and  consciousness 
is  busy  with  the  visual  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
motor. 

Of  course  the  mental  condition  is  reversed  by  pro- 
nounced fatigue  and  quite  as  strikingly  by  a monoto- 
nous stretch  of  road.  A straight,  sunny  perspective 
which  reveals  every  feature  of  the  route  for  a mile  ahead, 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  surprises  in  store,  will 
induce  early  in  the  day  the  same  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
continue  a walk  which  normally  arises  after  seven  or 
eight  hours  afoot.  The  narrow  and  winding  road  which 
constantly  piques  one’s  curiosity  by  its  concealments  is 
always  to  be  preferred.  This  character  is  best  developed 
in  the  brook-  and  river-roads  of  our  highlands. 
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It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  find  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  such  sheltered  ways  as  it  used  to  be.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  the  timber  has  laid  open  to  the  glare  of  the 
sun  many  a mile  of  travel  that  was  once  all  coolness 
and  shadow.  The  walker  is  confronted  by  far-reaching, 
barren  slopes,  Uttered  with  brush  and  quivering  with 
heat,  where  he  used  to  look  into  the  restful  depths  of  the 
woods.  In  these  dreary  regions  the  brooks  dwindle  and 
the  springs  go  dry. 

The  pedestrian  has  his  grievances  also  against  the 
automobiles.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  keep  making 
their  appearance  with  insulting  blasts  of  their  horns, 
superior  stares  on  the  part  of  their  occupants,  clouds  of 
choking  dust,  and  vile  stenches  in  their  wake.  These 
momentary  invasions  of  one’s  peace  and  comfort  could 
be  borne  though  the  infliction  is  not  a shght  one.  To 
reahze  how  lovely  the  country  was  in  the  old  days  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recaU  the  ineffable  sweetness  and  calm 
of  those  war-time  Sabbaths  when  the  Government  had 
forbidden  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  But,  as  I was 
saying,  there  are  other  counts  in  the  indictment.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  motors  the  roads  themselves  have 
been  modified.  They  have  been  generaUy  widened 
and  opened  to  the  blazing  sun.  Moist,  firm  footing  has 
given  place  to  dust,  inches  deep,  winnowed  and  desic- 
cated. Disfiguring  signs  have  multiphed  along  the 
wayside. 

The  automobiles  have  greatly  affected  the  hotel  facil- 
ties  of  the  New  England  country.  The  large  and  weU 
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advertised  establishments  have  been  favored  and  the 
modest,  old-fashioned  houses  at  intermediate  points 
have,  in  many  cases,  ceased  to  do  business.  It  is  so 
small  a matter  to  drive  a car  ten  miles  more,  or  twenty, 
to  reach  the  famous  hostelry.  It  was  not  so  when 
travellers  had  to  consider  jaded  horses  and  the  change 
is  inconvenient  for  the  man  who  goes  afoot.  He  knows 
when  he  has  gone  far  enough.  Moreover,  he  is  out  of 
place  in  the  smart  and  populous  hotels. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  finding  a lodging 
in  a private  family.  But  unless  one  is  tolerably  thick- 
skinned  and  has  something  of  the  book-agent  about 
oneself  the  business  of  winning  an  entrance  is  distaste- 
ful. The  reluctance  of  the  host  may  be  genuine  or 
assumed-;  at  any  rate  he  usually  succeeds  in  making  the 
wayfarer  feel  that  it  is  by  a great  condescension  and  at 
the  cost  of  much  trouble  that  he  is  received  into  the 
home. 

I have  passed  a good  many  nights  under  the  roofs  of 
farmhouses  and  some  of  these  occasions  have  been 
marked  by  a certain  piquancy.  Early  in  my  career  as 
a tramp  I was  once  locked  in  my  room  at  Rockingham, 
Vermont,  either  to  prevent  me  from  committing  depre- 
dations or  taking  an  early  departure  without  settling 
my  score.  I suppose  that  I fell  under  similar  suspi- 
cions at  the  foot  of  Ascutney  where  the  farmer’s  wife 
said  rather  menacingly  as  I started  for  bed,  “Your 
room  is  over  ours;  we  shall  hear  any  move  you  make.” 
Such  an  attitude  toward  a shabby  and  travel-stained 
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wanderer  is  really  more  natural  than  the  friendly  con- 
fidence which  I have  often  been  granted.  In  almost 
any  case,  however,  it  is  easier  to  find  rest  and  relaxation 
in  a country  hotel  because  there  no  attempt  at  socia- 
bility is  called  for,  the  tired  guest  can  go  straight  from 
supper  to  his  room  and  a hot  bath  can  usually  be  had. 

I have  been  asking  myself  which  of  all  the  landscapes 
that  have  opened  before  me  in  these  many  seasons  of 
roving  have  been  most  impressive,  which  ones  I should 
most  rejoice  to  see  again.  Some  of  them  have  been  the 
widely  known  scenes  to  which  people  make  pilgrimages, 
the  starred  features  in  the  guide-books.  Such  are  the 
sights  of  the  great  Notches — Crawford,  Franconia, 
Dixville,  Grafton — the  extraordinary  view  from  Mount 
Willard,  the  surprises  of  the  Mohawk  Trail.  Among 
them  also  are  the  curious  and  beautiful  caverns  of  the 
Lost  River.  I passed  through  these  one  afternoon  when 
numerous  visitors  had  been  burning  bark  and  paper 
torches.  The  smoke  fingered  and  made  visible  the 
shafts  of  sunlight  which  pierced  into  the  dark  spaces. 
The  effect  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Willoughby  Lake, 
in  northern  Vermont,  is  perhaps  less  celebrated  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  a flooded  notch  between  stately 
mountains.  I rowed  out  upon  its  glassy  surface  at 
sunset  and  felt  a strange  terror  at  the  gulf  so  apparent 
beneath  my  boat.  I had  experienced  the  same  feeling 
of  insecurity  on  Table  Rock  at  Dixville. 

There  are  prospects  not  known  to  great  numbers  of 
sightseers  which  it  is  an  equal  pleasure  to  recall.  In 
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1901  I followed  the  Green  River  road  from  Greenfield 
northward  across  the  Vermont  border.  It  was  early 
June.  There  had  been  heavy  rains  and  the  streams 
were  full.  I have  never  found  the  successive  beauty 
spots  so  close  together  as  along  this  shaded  highway. 
Clinging  to  the  curves  of  the  river,  it  brings  one  at 
every  turn  to  a tributary  brook  coming  down  in  cas- 
cades from  the  wooded  heights.  In  contrast  to  this 
fascinating  road  with  its  intimate  and  secluded  charms 
is  one  the  glory  of  which  is  in  the  wide  outlook;  the  way 
from  Canaan  to  Cheever  and  on  to  Wentworth,  New 
Hampshire.  It  traverses  a valley  that  leads  the  eye 
straight  to  Moosilauke.  The  Sherburne  valley  in 
Vermont  has  grander  mountain  walls  but  no  such  mas- 
sive landmark  in  its  focus.  A road  running  high  on  a 
hillside  is  always  scenic  but  such  a location  is  rarely 
maintained  beyond  a short  distance.  The  approach  to 
Pownal  Centre  from  Wilhamstown,  overlooking  the 
intervales  of  the  Hoosic,  is  a fine  example. 

I remember  with  singular  pleasure  the  unexpected 
view  that  opened  to  me  as  I topped  the  highest  ridge 
between  Montcalm  and  Enfield,  New  Hampshire. 
The  whole  of  Mascoma  Lake  was  suddenly  revealed,  so 
near  and  yet  at  the  foot  of  so  steep  a descent  as  to  show 
a broad  blue  surface,  with  the  farms  along  its  margin 
detailed  as  on  a map.  Beyond  it  the  mountains  rose 
in  a series  of  graduated  heights,  each  with  its  own  par- 
ticular cast  of  atmosphere,  the  distant  Franconias  mak- 
ing the  sky-line. 
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I cannot  indulge  long  in  reviewing  my  travels  on  foot 
without  realizing  the  prominent  place  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  cold  water  has  held  among  their  pleasures. 
Thirst  is  a miserable  distress  but  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  worth  cultivating  for  the  delight  that  is  to  be  found 
in  its  slaking.  The  New  Englander  takes  the  cold, 
spariding  water  of  the  hills  as  a matter  of  course.  He 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  a somewhat  localized 
blessing.  Millions  of  Americans  know  nothing  of  its 
beauty  or  its  ministering  contact.  I once  had  as  an 
ideal  companion  upon  a walk  from  Northampton  to 
Brattleboro  and  beyond  a medical  student  from  Iowa. 
He  had  seen  clean  water  before  in  chemical  laboratories. 
But  when  he  found  torrents  of  such  water — distilled, 
aerated,  and  iced — dashing  down  the  ravines,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  prodigality  of  the  gift.  He  mused 
over  it,  drank  it,  and  played  in  it,  fascinated.  I remem- 
ber, on  the  other  hand,  a New  Hampshire  girl  trans- 
planted to  Georgia.  She  faced  the  change  with  fine 
courage  and  only  once  betrayed  a surge  of  homesick 
feeling.  This  was  when  the  steamer  came  in  over  the 
bar  and  she  saw  the  Savannah  River,  seemingly  com- 
posed of  the  soakings  of  brickyards.  It  was  certainly  a 
revolting  sight  for  one  whose  memories  were  of  Winne- 
pesaukee  and  Sunapee. 

What  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  a walk?  June 
is  a beautiful  month  but  tormenting  flies  may  be  met 
with  in  the  woods.  They  are  not  so  likely  to  be  in  evi- 
dence along  the  roads.  The  high  sun  in  the  middle  of 
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the  day  is  sometimes  a drawback.  I once  managed  to 
get  away  in  the  last  week  of  May  for  a short  spurt 
among  the  New  Hampshire  hills — from  Greenfield  to 
Danbury — and  I have  often  wished  to  be  out  again 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  fresh  light  greens  of 
the  young  foliage  had  an  unfamiliar  charm  and  the 
streams  had  become  clear  while  remaining  high.  At 
short  intervals  there  were  waterfalls  as  fine  as  those 
which  three  months  later  have  to  be  painfully  sought  in 
nooks  of  the  mountains.  Automobiles  were  few  and  the 
hotels  entertained  only  an  occasional  party  of  fishermen. 

The  spring  of  1917  was  a late  and  wet  season.  When 
I spent  a night  at  Warren,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
middle  of  June  I was  told  that  the  snow  was  lying  deep 
on  Moosilauke.  I did  not  try  to  climb  the  mountain 
but  I walked  next  day  through  the  valley  directly  west 
of  it,  threaded  by  the  Tunnel  Brook  road.  It  was 
strangely  impressive  to  stop  in  these  utter  solitudes  and 
listen  to  the  roar  of  falling  water  which  sounded  from 
the  heights. 

I suppose  I have  been  a little  hard  on  the  automobiles. 
I have  been  treated  to  a great  many  rides  and  have  had 
no  disposition  to  decline  the  kindly  invitations.  I am 
rather  like  a Socialist  with  a savings  bank  account;  I 
profit  by  the  system  at  which  I rail.  I presume  that 
the  main  roads  must  be  surrendered  to  the  motor-cars 
and  that  the  pedestrian  will  not  be  permanently  embit- 
tered while  he  has  the  steep,  rough  lanes  and  the  moun- 
tain trails  for  his  undisputed  enjoyment.  He  has  the 
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best  of  the  country  at  his  command  after  all.  Indirectly 
he  has  gained  something  by  the  intolerable  condition 
of  the  highways  for  it  is  this  which  is  stimulating  the 
trail-building. 

The  thoughts  of  the  tramper,  as  he  swings  along,  are 
shaped  for  the  most  part  by  the  natural  scenery.  But 
now  and  then  he  is  led  to  meditate  upon  some  work  of 
man.  A deserted  house  is  singularly  stimulating  to  the 
imagination.  One  thinks  how  it  was  built  in  an  age  of 
extraordinary  enterprise  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  of  the 
domestic  life  with  its  infrequent  pleasures  and  incessant 
hard  work,  the  austere  religious  faith,  the  sorrows,  the 
contracting  hopes,  poverty,  lost  ideals,  quarrels, 
despair.  This  must  be  a correct  summary  of  events  in 
thousands  of  cases,  the  tragic  process  spanning  several 
generations.  Sometimes  it  is  the  story  of  a community 
whose  blackened  and  leaning  church  and  graveyard 
overrun  with  brush  remain  by  the  grassy  crossroads. 

What  excuse  may  be  offered  for  making  a record  of 
such  mild  adventures  as  these?  They  are  certainly 
insipid  and  unworthy  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  noble  stresses  of  war.  They  are  common- 
place and  homely  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  explora- 
tion in  remote  regions.  This,  at  least,  I can  say:  that 
these  recreations  may  be  for  Everyman  and  that  is  why 
I like  to  call  attention  to  them.  They  have  not  neces- 
sitated any  long  journeys  or  unusual  equipment.  I am 
not  even  possessed  of  so  good  an  outfit  as  Mr.  Allen 
Chamberlain  recommends  in  his  “Vacation  Tramps  in 
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New  England  Highlands.”  No  money  has  been  paid 
for  guides.  No  time  has  been  used  up  in  preliminary 
training.  The  passages  from  my  notebooks  which 
follow  are  descriptive  of  the  reactions  and  feelings  of  a 
tenderfoot  with  a knack  for  walking  but  no  athletic 
pretensions,  a fair  sense  of  “the  lay  of  the  land”  but  a 
marked  deficiency  in  woodcraft.  Most  men  can  find 
the  same  stimulating  pleasures  along  the  country  roads 
and  mountain  trails  if  they  will  but  test  the  possibility. 
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II.  MONADNOCK:  THREE  EPISODES 


MONADNOCK 

THREE  EPISODES 

Many  of  my  walks  have  taken  me  over  the  Monad- 
nock  trails  and  up  to  its  stark  summit.  From  a dozen 
visits  to  the  famous  mountain  there  are  three  which 
have  found  a place  in  my  notebooks.  The  first  was  an 
expedition  in  late  June,  1898.  The  record  follows. 

I have  just  come  home  from  Wilton.  I walked  up 
there  last  week,  not  because  it  is  an  interesting  tramp 
but  to  see  in  what  condition  a rather  inactive  spring 
has  left  me  and  to  train  for  a harder  trip  which  is  in 
prospect.  My  first  day  on  the  road  was  a long  one. 
From  Hull’s  Crossing  I pursued  the  familiar  way  to 
Waltham  and  Lexington  and  crossed  the  wet  meadows 
of  the  Shawsheen  to  Bedford.  Passing  a stretch  of 
woods  I came  to  the  Concord  River,  brimming  but 
sluggish  between  its  marshy  banks.  Beside  it  I wor- 
ried down  a dry  lunch.  The  next  village  was  out-of- 
the-way  Carlisle.  Long  but  gentle  hills  had  to  be 
climbed  and  at  length  I came  to  sightly  old  Westford. 
Unsightly  Graniteville  quickly  followed,  then  a sparsely 
settled  interval  and  the  grassy  dmmlins  of  Groton. 
My  supper  here  by  the  wayside  consisted  of  a can  of 
salmon.  (In  maturer  years  I do  not  defend  all  the  con- 
duct of  my  postgraduate  period.) 

In  the  twilight  I traversed  the  Nashua  valley  and 
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soon  after  dark  stopped  very  willingly  at  the  Railroad 
House  in  Townsend.  I did  not  pass  a very  pleasant 
night  for  I was  hot,  restless,  and  exquisitely  footsore. 
The  day’s  walk  had  not  fallen  much  short  of  forty  miles 
and  I have  never  cared  to  go  farther.  An  excellent 
breakfast  cheered  me  greatly  and  walking  leisurely  over 
the  hills  of  Mason  I was  in  Wilton  by  noon. 

The  third  day  I went  to  Monadnock.  Of  course  it 
rained.  The  beautiful  cumulus  clouds  which  were 
scattered  about  the  morning  sky  expanded  and  fused 
together,  showing  constantly  more  of  their  leaden  under- 
surfaces and  less  of  their  snow-white  pinnacles.  The 
deep  blue  was  cut  down  to  a few  patches  and  these  in 
turn  shrank  to  mere  seams  in  the  gloomy  expanse. 
The  drops  began  to  fall  quietly.  Two  hours  after  the 
first  shower  I dined  under  a dripping  hemlock  just  out 
of  the  road  through  Spofford’s  Gap.  Low  thunder 
grumbled  around  the  Temple  Range.  The  rain  was 
not  heavy  and  in  fact  the  day  with  its  subdued  light 
and  coloring  was  very  good  for  walking.  I passed 
through  Sharon,  a small  township  in  which  the  forests 
of  second  growth  are  almost  continuous.  Once  for 
nearly  a mile  I found  the  ground  white  with  hailstones 
which  I scooped  up  by  the  handful  and  ate. 

The  “Mountain  strong”  was  soon  in  sight  and  grew 
encouragingly  as  I went  toward  it  through  the  two  vil- 
lages of  Jaffrey  and  out  upon  the  road  to  Troy.  The 
sun  half  shone  behind  it,  throwing  its  splendid  outline 
into  the  boldest  relief.  Near  the  height  of  land  I 
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turned  into  the  private  way  leading  up  to  the  hotel. 
My  spirits  fell  as  a long  cloud  trailed  across  from  the 
northeast  and  grazed  the  peak.  In  a few  minutes  it 
had  passed.  Above  the  Mountain  House  there  is  a 
mile  of. stiff  climbing.  After  the  steady  swinging  along 
smooth  roads  I found  it  a real  relief  to  begin  leaping, 
balancing,  and  clambering.  It  cost  me  little  effort  to 
reach  the  top. 

The  unfolding  view  provided  a stimulus  which  in- 
creased at  every  stage.  I feel  a proprietor’s  interest  in 
the  sections  of  New  England  through  which  I have 
walked  and  it  was  a lively  pleasure  to  indentify  one 
landmark  after  another  within  the  widening  circle  of 
the  horizon.  As  I got  my  bearings  I could  trace  my 
rovings  of  the  previous  summer  through  almost  their 
entire  length.  In  the  west  the  Green  Mountains  were 
arrayed  in  stately  series — Greylock,  Haystack,  Somer- 
set, then  the  huge  sombre  mass  of  Stratton  which  I had 
skirted  the  season  before  like  an  ant  crawling  over  a 
relief-map,  the  beautiful  peak  in  Peru  under  which  I 
had  passed  a night  of  storm  in  the  comfortable  old  hotel, 
the  whaleback  of  Ludlow,  and  beyond,  rich  in  asso- 
ciations, Shrewsbury,  Killington,  and  Pico.  These 
clustered  peaks  centered  my  thought  in  a moment  upon 
a little  village  which  they  overlook  and  which  has  a 
strong  hold  on  my  affection.  Round  these  three  sum- 
mits a storm  was  playing.  Just  clear  of  its  rack  tow- 
ered Ascutney  and  its  dark  dome  roused  other  memories. 

The  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  horizon  lacked 
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the  suggestion  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  hills 
of  Vermont.  But  the  whole  view  was  full  of  interest 
and  could  never  be  seen  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. Moosilauke  and  other  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountain  region  were  clean-cut  upon  the  northern  sky- 
line. The  nearer  country  was  tumbled  into  minor 
mountains  and  basins,  giving  every  variety  of  land- 
scape— farms,  woodland,  and  towns,  with  thirty-five 
lakes  which  I could  easily  count.  The  sky  was  still 
generally  overcast  but  there  were  many  rifts  in  the 
clouds  through  which  the  sun  poured  its  full  splendor 
upon  certain  sections  of  the  vicinity.  Beside  the 
shower  drifting  over  Killington  there  was  another  near 
Wachusett  and  a third  with  a fragment  of  rainbow 
under  it  near  Manchester. 

At  six  o’clock  I was  back  at  the  hotel  and  in  a recep- 
tive mood  for  supper.  I enjoyed  the  meal  to  the  ut- 
most. In  my  enthusiasm  I committed  the  indiscretion 
of  drinking  a big  cup  of  coffee.  The  sun  went  down 
behind  the  notch  which  is  the  source  of  Winhall  River. 
The  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  stood  out  sharply 
against  a band  of  dazzling  gold — not  silhouetted,  how- 
ever, but  irradiated  with  a warm  lilac  haze  which 
seemed  to  lead  the  light  over  the  crests  and  down  into 
the  valleys  in  defiance  of  Professor  Cross’s  optics. 
The  distance  was  wonderfully  clear  and  the  hotel- 
keeper,  with  positive  excitement,  showed  us  purple 
points  beyond  the  Berkshires  which  he  claimed  were 
the  summits  of  the  Catskills.  Fifty  miles  southwest 
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the  house  on  Mount  Tom  just  broke  the  skyline  of  the 
Warwick  hills.  When  darkness  had  come  we  saw  the 
gleam  of  its  electric  lights. 

I paid  the  penalty  of  my  indulgence  in  coffee  and  lay 
awake  most  of  the  night.  At  the  first  hint  of  dawn  I 
dressed  myself  and  sat  down  by  the  window  to  watch 
the  breaking  of  the  day.  For  a while  I could  not  be 
sure  where  the  horizon  would  be.  The  dark  earth 
stretched  away  and  paled  to  its  indistinguishable  meet- 
ing with  the  ashy  sky.  By  and  by  I made  out  in  the 
west  a gray  strip  which  I supposed  to  be  a level  bar  of 
cloud.  It  did  not  change  its  outline.  Soon  I knew 
that  it  was  the  Green  Mountain  chain.  Below  it  a 
parallel  band  of  lighter  value  represented  the  Connec- 
ticut valley  filled  with  morning  fog.  For  a long  time, 
even  after  the  hills  had  defined  themselves,  the  whole 
scene  was  colorless  as  a photograph.  Blues  and  yellows 
were  first  to  show  themselves,  the  former  in  the  sky,  the 
latter  in  the  farmlands  near  the  mountain.  Reds  and 
greens  were  much  more  tardy. 

The  distant  mountains  passed  from  gray  to  a dark, 
cold  blue.  The  fog  became  snow-white  in  the  increas- 
ing light.  It  was  moving  before  a strong  north  wind 
and  I could  now  see  that  it  occupied  not  only  the  Con- 
necticut but  the  nearer  Ashuelot  valley  and  the  deep 
depression  still  closer  in  which  the  Cheshire  Railroad 
runs.  As  it  drove  southward  the  most  singular  and 
beautiful  effects  developed.  Now  it  would  override  a 
hill  and  drift  down  into  a hollow  in  combings  like  wool. 
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Again  it  would  gather  in  a basin  and  form  a surface  as 
smooth  and  untroubled  as  a frozen  lake.  The  main 
currents  veered  and  rent,  detached  buoyant  masses  and 
dissolving  curls  like  the  steam  from  engine  whistles, 
cleft  and  merged  again,  simulating  snowfields,  glaciers, 
avalanches,  cataracts,  and  breakers. 

Meanwhile  I knew  that  the  sun  must  be  rising  behind 
Monadnock  and  I watched  intently  to  see  its  first  rays 
stream  out  across  the  country.  A belt  of  mother  of 
pearl  stretched  along  the  whole  western  horizon;  the 
pink  grew  momently  deeper  and  warmer.  Before  I 
anticipated  the  color  touched  the  high  points  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  extended  rapidly  downward,  the 
dark  slate  blue  receding  before  it.  Then  the  highest 
wreaths  of  fog  caught  the  sunlight  and  turned  from 
dead  white  to  cream.  In  a few  minutes  the  great 
shadow  of  Monadnock  was  apparent  and  the  elongated 
image  of  each  lesser  peak  was  projected  in  purple  on  the 
plain  of  vapor. 

After  breakfast  I climbed  the  mountain  again  and 
had  just  gained  the  flag-staff  when  a cloud  swallowed 
me  up.  Miles  of  it  blew  past  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end.  But  the  horn:  I spent  on  the  highest  ledge  was  full 
of  interest  for  there  were  many  brief  glimpses  of  the 
prospect  which  were  the  more  striking  because  seen 
through  shifting  lanes  in  the  cloud.  A few  square  miles 
of  distant  territory  hung  in  full  sun  but  framed  in  dull 
gray  cloud  gives  a unique  impression  of  brilliancy  and 
conspicuous  detail. 
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I gave  up  waiting  for  the  cloud  to  break  away  and 
set  myself  to  find  the  Northwestern  trail.  Beating 
about  on  the  rocks  I soon  found  the  cairns  which  mark 
its  course  and  I followed  it  easily.  I was  soon  below  the 
fog  and  enjoyed  a succession  of  fine,  but  contracting, 
views,  until  my  path  led  into  the  deep  woods.  I reached 
a road  which  led  me  by  Monadnock  Lake  to  the  village 
of  Dublin  and  I kept  on  to  Peterboro.  The  day  was 
warm  and  at  this  stage  I found  my  ambition  for  walking 
satisfied.  I resorted  to  the  trains  and  reached  a friendly 
household  at  Wilton  in  time  for  supper. 


MONADNOCK  IN  THE  SNOW 

Before  the  year  1898  drew  to  an  end  I made  another 
ascent  of  Monadnock  under  circumstances  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  summer  visit.  Eight  weeks  of 
laboratory  routine  had  made  me  restless.  One  day  had 
been  distressingly  like  another  and  even  the  weekly 
Symphony  did  not  fill  a vague  but  growing  want.  In 
my  dissatisfied  mood  I thought  of  the  mountains — 
the  tonic  of  the  crisp  fall  air  and  the  sober  landscape 
displayed  with  the  rare  definition  of  these  days  full  of 
cold  sunshine.  A tramp  would  call  for  some  stamina 
but  would  certainly  furnish  the  novelty  which  I craved. 

I mentioned  Wachusett  to  the  Chemist  but  he  was 
unresponsive.  Cautiously  opening  the  subject  in  con- 
versation with  the  Biologist  I found  a kindred  spirit. 
We  fixed  upon  Friday  for  the  expedition  and  agreed  to 
meet  at  Waltham.  Fortified  with  memories  of  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  bearing  some  of  the  remains 
for  lunch  I set  out  in  high  glee,  stimulated  by  the  bright 
frosty  morning.  The  day  was  the  weather  breeder 
which  portended  the  “Portland  storm”  of  tragic  mem- 
ory. The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  wind  blew  keenly  from 
the  northwest  and  a light  powdering  of  snow  which  had 
fallen  in  the  night  was  not  melting. 

As  I walked  over  to  W altham  I placed  the  squat  dome 
of  Wachusett  alongside  Monadnock’s  towering  pyramid 
and  began  to  be  discontented.  A purpose  to  climb  the 
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greater  mountain  rapidly  crystallized.  Seated  in  the 
train  I proposed  the  change  of  plan  with  some  misgivings 
to  my  companion.  His  ready  enthusiasm  won  my 
heart.  We  reckoned  the  cost — our  funds  would  cover 
it  and  we  were  happy.  Above  Fitchburg  we  had  a 
view  of  Wachusett  with  its  disfiguring  hotel.  It  made 
little  appeal  to  my  love  of  wild  nature  and  less  to  my 
ambition.  We  congratulated  ourselves  that  better  was 
in  store. 

We  kept  an  eager  lookout  and  fairly  gasped  when 
from  North  Ashbumham  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of 
that  unmistakable  peak,  cutting  a triangle  of  whiteness 
out  of  the  blue  northern  sky.  Each  succeeding  view 
was  more  inspiring  and  brought  out  in  clearer  relief  the 
ridges  and  ravines  of  the  lower  part  and  the  splendid 
domination  of  the  snowy  mass  above  the  timber. 
Monadnock  is  like  the  stump  of  an  enormous  tree. 
The  top  is  bare  and  scarred  by  the  great  ice-axe;  below 
one  can  trace  the  strong  roots  that  are  pushed  out  into 
the  neighboring  country  and  sink  gradually  to  its 
general  level. 

At  Troy  we  jumped  out  into  five  inches  of  snow  over 
half  stiffened  mud.  We  pushed  along  at  a good  pace, 
encouraged  to  hurry  up  the  hills  because  each  crest 
opened  a more  impressive  panorama  of  the  mountain. 
We  had  to  make  a disheartening  detour  to  the  right  but 
came  at  length  to  the  turning  from  which  the  carriage 
road  has  been  built,  following  up  the  southern  ‘root/ 
The  open  gateway  was  crossed  by  a snowdrift;  we 
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were  the  first  to  mar  its  flowing  curve.  We  soon  felt 
the  searching  wind  which  blew  harder  for  each  hun- 
dred feet  of  height  we  gained.  The  Green  Mountains 
rose  in  the  west,  culminating  in  dark  and  savage  Strat- 
ton, the  nucleus  of  a tangled  wilderness. 

It  was  pleasant  to  pass  from  the  bleak  open  to  the 
quiet  of  the  hemlock  woods,  a silence  emphasized  by  the 
solemn  tone  of  the  gale  sweeping  through  the  forests 
higher  up.  It  was  colder  now.  The  snow  was  dry  and 
crumbling.  Many  tracks  printed  it  but  our  own  left 
the  first  record  of  human  trespass.  At  the  vacant  hotel 
we  caught  the  wind  once  more  and  even  the  lee  piazza 
was  too  cold  for  a comfortable  lunching  place.  But  we 
were  hungry  and  tore  vicious  mouthfuls  out  of  the 
turkey  sandwiches  while  we  writhed  and  pranced  to 
keep  up  circulation.  The  butter  fell  from  the  bread  in 
hard  flakes  and  had  to  be  applied  again  with  fingers  and 
thumbs.  Our  trousers  were  stiff  tubes  heavily  mailed 
with  ice. 

We  were  glad  to  resume  active  climbing.  The  path, 
being  a brook-bed,  was  perfectly  distinct.  The  snow 
sometimes  betrayed  us  into  hidden  pools  but  these  no 
longer  impressed  us  as  cold.  We  made  fine  progress 
until  we  left  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  faced  the 
rocks.  Snow  was  deep  in  the  hollows  and  the  rounded 
surfaces  were  glazed  with  ice.  The  painted  arrows 
which  mark  the  remainder  of  the  trail  were  completely 
hidden.  As  I went  on  the  bitter  cold  made  itself  felt. 
I became  numb  and  clumsy,  crept  slowly  around  places 
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that  would  have  seemed  no  hindrance  on  a summer  day 
and  often  stood  still  trying  to  decide  which  foot  to  put 
forward.  Violent  cramps  added  to  my  disability  and 
the  wind  took  away  my  breath  and  gave  me  the  sick, 
bewildered  sensation  that  comes  with  intense  cold. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  roll  into  a snow  cushioned 
cranny  and  go  to  sleep.  However,  I blundered  along 
with  the  unsteadiness  and  wasteful  efforts  of  a baby, 
complaining  dolefully  when  I had  breath  to  spare.  We 
made  off  to  the  east  from  the  usual  approach  so  that  we 
might  keep  in  the  lee  of  the  pinnacle.  Finally  we 
sighted  the  flagstaff  at  the  top  of  the  next  pitch.  The 
tripod  was  studded  with  long,  delicate  frost  feathers. 
We  rested  a moment,  hobbled  stiffly  to  the  foot  of  the 
highest  rock  and  straightened  up  to  look  over.  The 
gale,  laden  with  finest  snow-powder  smote  squarely  for 
the  first  time  and  we  ducked  with  streaming  eyes  and 
aching  foreheads.  I had  seen  Ascutney  and  Kearsarge 
and  a world  of  snow-covered  hills. 

It  was  no  time  for  detail.  In  one  comprehensive 
glance  we  swept  the  rest  of  the  horizon.  The  picture 
that  has  remained  shows  Wachusett  rising  from  a limit- 
less blue  plain.  We  began  at  once  to  slide  and  clamber 
down  the  ledges.  Our  own  trail  was  a plain  one  to  fol- 
low and  led  us  shortly  to  the  tree-line.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  hotel  we  were  warm  and  cheerful  once 
more.  We  bolted  the  rest  of  our  lunch  and  hurried 
down  the  mountain.  As  we  came  out  upon  the  public 
road  we  looked  back  to  the  peak  and  doubted  whether 
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we  had  been  there.  It  seemed  unlikely.  Far  above 
the  forests  which  stretched  up  toward  it  the  wrinkled 
head  of  the  mountain  stood,  silvered  with  ice,  against 
the  sky.  It  looked  serene  and  inaccessible,  neither  of 
which  we  had  found  it.  There  was  nothing  to  hint  of 
the  fierce  wind  on  Monadnock  but  from  the  summit 
of  Gap  Mountain  the  snow  blew  away  in  clouds  as 
though  a battery  of  guns  were  in  action. 

We  trudged  heavily  back  to  Troy.  The  sun  set  as 
we  came  down  toward  the  straggling  village;  darkness 
fell  rapidly  in  the  valley.  Turning  with  a sudden 
impulse,  we  saw  Monadnock  luminous  with  rose  red 
fight  beyond  a foreground  of  sombre  and  dusky  hills. 
Somehow  the  glow  failed  to  suggest  warmth;  it  rather 
emphasized  the  memory  of  pitiless  cold  which  we  had 
brought  away.  But  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  trans- 
figured mountain  was  like  a benediction  upon  the  long 
day  of  excitement  and  struggle. 


A WINTER  NIGHT  ON  MONADNOCK 


The  disagreeable  experience  to  be  described  fell  upon 
the  night  of  December  5-6,  1908.  The  Professor,  the 
Theologue,  and  the  writer  left  the  North  Station  at 
8.15  on  a bright  nipping  morning.  We  were  roughly 
and  warmly  dressed  and  we  had  in  our  unwieldly  packs 
a quantity  of  bed-clothes  and  provisions  for  three  meals 
away  from  civilization.  Our  plan,  formulated  by  the 
Professor,  was  to  climb  Monadnock  Saturday  afternoon 
as  far  as  a certain  hut  said  to  stand  about  a mile  north- 
east of  the  peak.  We  would  establish  ourselves  there 
for  the  night  and  climb  the  upper  ledges  Sunday  morning. 

We  reached  Harrisville  about  half  past  eleven  and  set 
out  for  Dublin,  groaning  under  our  burdens.  The 
ground  was  barely  whitened  with  snow,  there  was  a 
moderate  northwest  wind,  and  the  sun  was  doing  its 
best  but  from  a shockingly  low  altitude  above  the 
southern  horizon.  We  rounded  Monadnock  Lake  and 
stopped  for  dinner  at  the  deserted  quarters  of  the  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory.  Bread  and  butter,  doughnuts, 
and  oatmeal  crackers  constituted  the  bill  of  fare. 

Shouldering  the  villanous  packs  again  we  entered  the 
woods  and  began  to  pursue  the  Pumpelly  trail.  This 
was  fairly  easy  to  follow,  being  marked  at  short  inter- 
vals by  small  cairns.  My  first  experience  with  a pack, 
though  it  was  not  a heavy  one,  made  me  very  impatient. 
The  rocks  were  overlaid  with  a film  of  ice  and  my  fre- 
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quent  tumbles  were  accentuated  by  my  load.  We 
made  slow  progress,  hindered  in  particular  by  my 
short  wind  and  lack  of  rubber  soles.  We  worked  our 
way  across  “the  High  Pasture/’  scrambled  awkwardly 
over  a barbed  wire  fence,  and  tackled  “the  Steep 
Place.”  In  the  course  of  this  slippery  stretch  the 
Theologue,  being  a featherweight  in  physical  organiza- 
tion though  far  otherwise  in  intellect,  forged  easily 
ahead.  The  Professor  and  I panted  along  in  his 
tracks. 

For  some  time  we  doubled  and  twisted  in  a dense 
growth  of  small  spruce,  knocking  the  light  snow  from 
the  dark  boughs.  Then  we  gained  more  open  ledges 
with  a wide  prospect  in  three  states  and  a keen  wind. 
Before  us  towered  the  head  of  Monadnock  with  a fore- 
ground of  granite  ridges  and  savage  ravines.  It  was  at 
a disheartening  distance.  As  we  clambered  over  the 
rocks  we  heard  shouts  behind  us  and  concluded  that 
another  party  had  designs  on  the  hut. 

How  short  was  the  December  afternoon!  It  was  a 
decided  shock  suddenly  to  realize  that  the  sun  was  not 
merely  hidden  by  the  crags  of  our  mountain  but  by  the 
Berkshire  horizon.  The  cloudless  sky  seemed  cruel — 
the  sparkle  was  gone  from  the  frosted  ledges.  It  was 
obviously  time  to  find  shelter.  The  hut  was  supposed 
to  be  close  at  hand,  perhaps  in  a gully  which  opened  to 
the  left.  We  explored  it  hastily  but  without  result. 
While  we  were  deliberating  the  Theologue  unexpectedly 
came* up  from  behind;  we  had  somehow  passed  him  in 
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the  course  of  the  last  hour  and  his  were  the  shouts  we 
had  been  hearing. 

We  climbed  once  more  to  the  windswept  backbone  of 
the  mountain,  reaching  a height  of  2500  feet.  The 
light  was  fading,  the  mercury  falling.  The  central 
mass  of  the  mountain  made  a picture  of  the  utmost 
grimness.  Bleak  and  inaccessible,  it  blotted  out  a great 
segment  of  the  southwestern  sky  which  now  glowed  with 
a rare  purple,  passing  into  violet  toward  the  zenith. 
We  worked  our  way  for  a few  rods  more  and  then  slipped 
down  the  eastern  slope  into  a ravine  which  might  pos- 
sibly contain  the  lodge.  A hundred  feet  below  the 
crest  we  flung  off  our  packs  at  a spot  which  offered  a 
fair  camping  site. 

The  place  is  minutely  remembered.  The  wind 
reached  it  only  in  faint  puffs.  In  the  face  of  a low  cliff 
there  was  a hollow  in  which  the  Theologue  and  I at- 
tempted to  kindle  a fire.  The  Professor  went  farther 
down  the  mountain  for  a final  reconnoissance  in  the 
dusk.  Above  our  fireplace  a massive  mantelpiece 
of  rock  jutted  out  some  four  feet.  In  the  recess  we 
could  crouch,  facing  the  frugally  fed  blaze.  There  was 
a stone  bench  before  the  hearth  which  might  have  been 
more  inviting  at  some  other  season  of  the  year.  Sev- 
eral boulders  with  a free  circulation  of  wintry  air  among 
them  were  wedged  between  the  bench  and  the  fire. 

As  soon  as  we  stopped  tramping  and  began  to  fumble 
with  the  luggage  we  found  ourselves  shaking  with  cold. 
Many  matches  were  wasted  on  wet  paper  and  green 
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twigs  before  we  had  an  enduring  fire.  While  we  nursed 
it  solicitously  we  blew  occasional  blasts  on  our  flageolet 
to  guide  the  scout  back  to  us.  He  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  announced  that  we  must  make  ready  for 
the  night.  The  moonlight  flooding  the  neighborhood 
emphasized  the  bitter  cold.  The  Professor  wielded  the 
hatchet  with  effect,  creating  a woodpile.  The  fluffy 
snow  was  patiently  collected  in  a box-cover  and  melted 
in  a stewpan. 

Wrapped  in  blankets  we  sat  down  on  the  frigid  stone 
bench  to  eat  our  supper.  The  water  we  had  laboriously 
won  was  full  of  cinders  but  we  strained  it  through  a 
clean  handkerchief  and  divided  it  scrupulously — one 
gill  per  capita.  It  had  a curious  aromatic  flavor  of 
burnt  spruce  needles.  More  water  was  secured, 
heated,  and  dosed  with  a condensed  coffee  preparation 
which  we  had  with  us.  The  beverage  which  resulted 
was  not  delicate  but  fairly  stimulating.  These  liquid 
courses  required  a long  time  for  their  preparation  but 
time  was  not  at  all  precious.  A can  of  beans  had 
meanwhile  been  set  by  the  fire  and  we  now  opened  it. 
Although  this  was  Saturday  night  the  standard  dish 
failed  to  attract  me  but  oatmeal  crackers  relished  well. 
We  nibbled  them  at  intervals  through  the  long  term 
of  darkness. 

I find  it  hard  to  give  a connected  account  of  the 
fourteen  hours  of  dull  misery  between  nightfall  and 
dawn.  The  Theologue  slept  a little.  The  Professor 
was  dozing  at  daybreak  but  I think  I never  lost  for  a 
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moment  the  sense  of  wretchedness.  Usually  we  were  all 
awake  and  talking,  though  sometimes  inconsequently. 
By  spells  we  sang  and  recited  verse.  I tried  not  to 
look  at  my  watch  oftener  than  once  an  hour  but  the 
intervals  became  shorter  in  spite  of  my  resolve.  I let 
my  imagination  follow  the  night  trains  of  which  I 
knew  the  schedules  and  pictured  their  progress  from 
city  to  city,  through  mazy  yards,  ragged  suburbs,  and 
long,  vacant  stretches  of  snowy  fields  and  woods.  The 
thermometer  must  have  fallen  about  to  zero;  it  was  six 
above  in  Jaffrey  a thousand  feet  below.  Fortunately 
the  wind  held  in  the  northwest  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  our  lee  under  the  mountain.  We  could  hear  the 
trees  moaning  on  the  heights. 

At  8.30  we  hung  a piece  of  bed-ticking  from  the  shelf 
of  rock  overhead  to  the  ground  behind  us.  This  kept 
in  the  heat  (and  the  smoke)  to  some  extent  but  the 
same  fire  that  burned  our  shoes  and  scorched  our 
trousers  drew  in  a current  of  refrigerated  air  through 
every  cranny.  We  tried  lying  down  but  soon  resinned 
the  squatting  attitude  which  permitted  a closer  ap- 
proach to  the  coals.  We  fed  the  flames,  regularly  but 
grudgingly,  with  sticks  the  average  size  of  clothespins. 
A good  back  log  and  a few  heavy  chunks  would  have 
helped  greatly  but  the  wood  around  our  camp  was  small 
and  our  hatchet  too  fight  for  anything  larger  if  it  had 
been  at  hand.  Twenty  times,  I should  say,  the  blaze 
died  to  a glow  and  had  to  be  rekindled  by  vigorous 
blowing. 
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We  watched  the  moon  as  it  hung  over  our  heads  and 
thought  that  a malevolent  Joshua  had  halted  its  advance 
across  the  sky.  When  at  last  it  had  gone  Orion  lin- 
gered with  the  same  sluggishness  above  our  station. 
At  three  o’clock  when  we  were  particularly  torpid  and 
yet  quite  alive  to  our  miser}’-  we  noticed  an  added  pun- 
gency in  the  smoke  which  we  were  inhaling.  We 
accused  the  Theologue  of  dropping  a sock  in  the  fire. 
The  atmosphere  grew  stifling.  All  at  once  we  compre- 
hended that  our  bedding  was  burning  under  us.  Down 
came  the  screen  and  we  scrambled  out  of  our  bivouac 
which  instantly  seemed  the  acme  of  comfort  as  we 
encountered  the  awful  cold  of  the  open. 

The  blankets  were  shaken  out.  A small  hole  had 
appeared  in  one  of  them  while  in  the  quilt  which  we  had 
sat  upon  there  was  an  opening  as  big  as  a dinner-plate 
with  borders  glowing  and  smouldering.  Before  the 
arrangements  were  restored  I was  numb  and  sick  with 
cold.  Our  fuel  was  failing.  I believe  I would  have 
lain  down  to  die  before  I would  have  attempted  to  bring 
in  any  more  but  fortunately  the  Professor  had  stronger 
resolution.  More  branches  were  hacked  from  the 
trees  and  the  crisis  was  past.  The  remaining  hours 
were  the  longest  of  the  night  but  we  allowed  ourselves 
a brighter  fire  and  by  degrees  I found  myself  feeling 
better. 

The  moon  set  about  four  o’clock.  The  stars  became 
very  brilliant  and  most  welcome  to  the  sight  was  Venus 
rising  above  the  Temple  Range.  At  five  I sang  the 
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Simmons  College  hymn  fortissimo  and  began  to  work 
the  stiffness  out  of  my  cramped  muscles.  An  hour 
later,  while  there  was  still  no  hint  of  daybreak,  we  began 
to  prepare  breakfast.  A can  of  chicken  was  opened  and 
the  contents,  a cylinder  of  ice,  dumped  into  the  stew- 
pan.  We  soon  had  the  surface  of  the  mass  steaming 
and  could  pick  off  slivers  which  combined  melted  fat 
and  chips  of  ice  in  the  same  mouthful.  The  bread  was 
more  refractory;  we  could  not  cut  it  and  when  we  tried 
to  thaw  it  we  obtained  a beautiful  toasted  surface  at  the 
exposed  end  with  solid  ice  half  an  inch  back  in  the  loaf. 
We  discarded  the  bread  in  favor  of  doughnuts. 

When  we  had  eaten  the  light  was  really  increasing 
and  soon  we  were  packing  up  the  blankets.  We  kept 
up  the  screen  of  bed  ticking  as  long  as  possible  to  temper 
the  cold  where  knots  were  being  tied  and  roused  the 
fire  for  a final  warming  of  hands.  The  eastern  horizon 
swiftly  brightened  and  a clear  golden  sunrise  followed 
which  quite  failed  to  suggest  warmth.  When  half  the 
sun’s  disc  had  appeared  I noticed  that  the  blue  fine  of 
the  earth  defined  upon  it  was  not  straight  but  minutely 
scalloped.  It  is  possible  that  we  saw  the  profile  of  the 
sand-dunes  near  Ipswich. 

Before  we  left  I took  a photograph  of  the  nook  in 
which  we  had  struggled  through  the  bitter  night.  The 
packs  were  shouldered  and  we  broke  camp.  The  air 
was  exquisitely  clear  but  our  ambition  did  not  suffice 
for  a dash  to  the  peak.  Instead  we  started  at  once  for 
a farm  which  was  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope. 
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As  we  crashed  through  the  thickets  and  slid  down  the 
polished  ledges  we  were  soon  enjoying  the  glow  of 
renewed  circulation.  We  encountered  no  serious  ob- 
stacles and  at  8.30  we  were  on  a road  leading  out  of  the 
woods  near  Thorndike  Pond.  How  we  relished  un- 
limited draughts  of  water  from  a brook  in  which  we 
broke  the  ice! 

We  reached  Jaffrey  Centre  at  10.15.  The  Theologue 
with  amazing  energy  announced  that  he  would  walk 
on  to  see  some  friends  at  West  Rindge.  The  Professor 
and  I were  less  disposed  to  continued  activity.  We 
found  shelter  at  “The  Fairview”  until  a carriage  came 
up  from  East  Jaffrey  in  response  to  a telephone  call. 
Then  we  rode  to  the  village  by  the  Contoocook.  There 
would  be  no  train  until  late  afternoon  and  we  were 
lucky  to  find  a comfortable  boarding-house  in  which 
to  pass  the  time.  The  removal  of  the  grime  from  our 
faces  and  hands  was  a good  deal  of  a task.  Our  feet, 
which  had  not  troubled  us  while  walking  in  the  cold, 
became  swollen  and  painful  indoors. 

Nine  months  later,  in  lovely  September  weather,  the 
Professor  and  I went  up  the  Pumpelly  trail  from  Dublin 
and  easily  found  the  site  of  our  camp.  There  were  the 
stains  of  the  smoke  upon  the  overhang  of  the  ledge  and 
the  butt  of  a candle  we  had  burned  in  a niche.  It  did 
not  seem  a hard  climb  the  second  time  but  the  scene 
stirred  memories  of  a lively  and  mingled  kind. 
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I had  always  relied  on  my  road-map  and  it  had  never 
played  me  false.  It  was  the  fourteenth  of  July  (1898). 
I had  been  journeying  for  a week  or  so  through  varied 
and  interesting  country — from  Bethel,  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggin  up  the  Bear  River  and  through  the  splen- 
did Grafton  Notch,  across  Umbagog  Lake  by  steam- 
boat, into  New  Hampshire  to  see  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  Dixville,  to  Colebrook  on  the  Connecticut, 
down  the  valley  to  Guildhall,  Vermont,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Granby  and  Victory  to  St.  Johnsbury.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day  I left  that  fine  little  city,  expecting 
to  make  Plainfield  at  night  or  possibly  Barre. 

It  was  a day  of  intense  sunshine  with  puffs  of  hot 
wind  that  lifted  clouds  of  choking  dust  from  the  glaring 
roads.  The  White  Mountains  across  the  Connecticut 
quivered  in  the  haze.  Even  the  com  felt  the  long  con- 
tinued drought  and  the  brown  of  the  recently  mowed 
fields  was  the  prevailing  color  in  the  shifting  landscape. 
I passed  through  Danville,  birth-place  of  the  redoubt- 
able Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  came  to  Peacham  at  noon. 
Dinner  was  welcome  and  I did  it  ample  justice,  but  if 
I had  known  what  was  in  store  I might  have  made 
even  greater  havoc  with  the  offerings  of  the  attractive 
hotel. 

Four  miles  below  Peacham  I caught  up  with  a heavy 
wagon  in  which  were  two  young  men.  They  invited 
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me  to  ride  and  I was  glad  to  be  seated  above  the  waves 
of  white  dust  as  we  jolted  down  into  the  valley  of  Wells 
River.  The  farmers  commented  freely  on  every  place 
we  passed,  commending  or  condemning,  as  the  case 
might  be,  their  neighbors’  equipment  and  methods. 
I asked  how  far  it  would  be  from  Groton,  which  we  were 
approaching,  to  Barre.  “Twenty-eight  mile,  I think 
they  call  it,”  said  the  driver,  “have  to  go  through 
Orange  to  get  there.”  This  was  staggering.  I knew 
the  air-line  distance  was  not  more  than  fifteen  miles 
and,  according  to  my  map,  there  was  a road  straight 
across  the  mountains  going  nowhere  near  Orange.  I 
wondered  why  this  route  was  not  used  and  concluded 
that  it  must  be  too  hilly.  About  three  o’clock  we  came 
to  Groton  and  I took  to  walking  again.  The  village 
was  repelling.  Its  buildings  were  half  old  and  dilapi- 
dated, half  new  and  cheap — all  mean  and  comfortless. 
For  a background  there  were  sterile  hills  desolated  by 
the  lumbermen. 

Placing  my  faith  in  the  map  rather  than  in  the  natives, 
I resolved  to  push  on.  Three  miles  up  a raging  stream 
I found  Groton  repeated  in  uncouth  and  barbarous 
Westville,  a cluster  of  untidy  houses  around  the  inevi- 
table sawmill.  The  road  held  on,  well  travelled  and 
ascending  steadily  toward  the  low  whale-backed  ranges 
which  separate  the  watersheds  of  the  Wells  and  the 
Winooski.  Only  I noticed  with  growing  misgivings 
that  there  were  no  guide-board  references  to  towns 
beyond  the  divide.  Two  miles  farther  on  I brought 
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up  against  a pair  of  bars  beside  a farmhouse.  A man 
was  crossing  the  yard  and  I appealed  to  him  to  tell  me 
whether  there  was  any  road  from  this  point.  “Goes 
to  one  more  house,”  he  said.  I produced  my  tattered 
map  and  we  studied  it. 

By  and  by  he  admitted  that  there  had  been  a road 
through  there  once.  It  might  be  possible  to  trace  it 
now  but  there  would  be  misleading  log  roads  bearing 
off  in  all  directions.  An  Italian  peddler  had  gone  into 
this  territory  a few  years  previous  and  he  had  never 
come  out.  To  the  first  buildings  on  the  Plainfield  side 
it  was  four  miles;  the  circuit  by  travelled  roads  was 
twenty-one  miles.  He  thought  I should  have  daylight 
enough  to  get  through  and  so  did  I though  the  sun  was  . 
nearing  the  shaggy  crests  of  the  hills.  It  must  have 
been  at  least  half  past  four. 

I hurried  along  the  rough  cart-track  which  soon 
brought  me  to  the  last  house.  I did  not  stop  there 
although  presently  I wished  I had  bought  some  bread 
and  butter.  For  a while  the  way  was  clear,  running 
through  a long  pasture.  Then  it  faded  and  lost  itself 
in  a tract  that  had  been  cut  over  a few  years  since. 

I had  my  first  serious  experience  of  slash  and  I have 
been  wary  of  it  from  that  day.  Making  the  sun  my 
mark  I entered  upon  the  struggle.  I had  innocently 
supposed  that  I was  to  walk  through  woodland  in  the 
natural  state.  Instead  I was  to  wriggle  through  an 
abattis.  Large  trees  stood  singly  or  in  scattered  groves ; 
the  intervals  had  grown  up  to  wiry  scrub.  The  ground 
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was  overlaid  with  a continuous  tangle  of  dry  brush  and 
fallen  trees. 

Contending  with  such  conditions  one  does  not  make 
rapid  progress.  I suppose  I was  an  hour  in  advancing 
half  a mile — zigzagging  to  avoid  the  worst  places, 
bringing  up  in  thickets  which  compelled  me  to  turn 
back  and  make  detours,  breaking  away  the  brittle 
boughs  which  interlocked  in  front  of  me  and  blundering 
over  logs  and  boulders  which  I could  not  see.  Pros- 
trate spruces  bristling  with  limbs  lay  across  the  way 
like  chevaux-de-frise.  Sometimes  I crept  underneath; 
in  other  instances  I mounted  the  trunks  and  stepped 
off  to  flounder  wildly  to  my  waist  in  matted  and  crack- 
ling brush.  As  the  sun  sank  I exerted  myself  more  and 
more.  Spurred  by  the  desire  to  reach  a settlement  I 
lost  for  a while  all  sense  of  fatigue  and  forgot  the  long, 
hot  miles  I had  come  over  the  hills. 

I stumbled  along  panting  and  perspiring.  Again  and 
again  I tripped  and  fell.  Once  I thought  I had  sprained 
my  ankle  but  in  a minute  the  sharp  pain  passed  off 
leaving  only  a dull  soreness.  I intentionally  slanted  to 
the  north  making  my  way  down  into  a valley  where  I 
counted  on  finding  a brook.  My  mouth  seemed  to  be 
lined  with  felt.  At  length  I heard  the  welcome  gurgle 
of  a stream  quite  hidden  under  the  dense  growth.  With 
difficulty  I found  a place  where  I could  get  my  lips 
down  to  the  dark  water.  I sucked  it  greedily.  It 
seemed  as  though  I could  not  drink  enough.  Along  by 
the  brook  ran  an  old  logging  road  choked  with  rasp- 
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berry  bushes  but  distinct.  It  led  nearly  in  the  right 
direction  and  I began  to  follow  it  at  a stiff  pace. 

For  about  a mile  I got  on  finely.  I soon  noticed  that 
someone  else  had  passed  before  me  for  the  ferns  were 
crushed  and  there  were  foot-prints  in  the  black,  peaty 
soil.  I was  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  made  by 
very  small  shoes — apparently  a woman’s.  This  en- 
couraged me  to  expect  a clear  and  easy  trail  but  sud- 
denly the  road  forked  vaguely  and  “petered  out.”  I 
made  a short  excursion  to  the  left  and  back  again,  hop- 
ing to  cross  a parallel  track  but  it  was  a fruitless  attempt. 
Dusk  was  falling  and  I was  near  the  divide  on  uneven 
ground  with  a general  rise  toward  Spruce  Mountain  on 
the  north.  I had  climbed  above  the  sources  of  the 
brooks  and  I had  underfoot  an  assortment  of  boulders 
covered  with  dry  moss  and  separated  by  black  pitfalls. 
The  second  growth  was  larger  now  and  the  debris  left 
by  the  choppers  was  old  and  rotten.  But  with  ensnar- 
ing roots  and  dangerous  holes  the  travelling  was  as  bad 
as  ever. 

I urged  myself  along  toward  the  paling  west . I began 
to  realize  that  I had  been  putting  out  all  my  strength. 
There  were  ominous  hints  of  cramps  in  my  legs  which 
compelled  me  to  drop  and  extend  myself  again  and 
again.  Twice  I thought  I would  not  go  any  farther  but 
the  flies  swarmed  down  with  a roar  on  my  quivering, 
reeking  body  and  I was  stimulated  to  plunge  ahead. 
Before  long  my  topographical  sense  told  me  that  I was 
within  the  Winooski  watershed  and  that  the  Gunner 
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Brook  of  my  map  should  not  be  far  away  to  the  south. 
By  following  it  I should  come  out  of  the  wilderness  at 
Plainfield  Springs. 

But  the  fight  which  had  increased  for  a little  as  I 
gained  the  western  slope  now  failed  fast.  I worked  my 
way  painfully  across  what  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
pond,  barking  my  shins  and  unable  to  see  my  feet. 
Reaching  a belt  of  slender  spruces  I sat  down  breathless. 
I waited  in  dread  for  the  gathering  of  the  flies.  They 
did  not  come  but  my  relief  was  marred  by  the  multitu- 
dinous pipings  of  mosquitoes.  How  much  their  singing 
adds  to  their  power  of  torment!  All  night  I was  to 
hear  the  low,  malignant  drone  of  the  reconnoitring 
insects  followed  by  the  shrill  crescendo  of  the  attack. 
At  first  I covered  my  face  with  handkerchiefs  and 
plunged  my  hands  into  my  pockets.  But  the  cufices 
searched  out  my  wrists  and  throat  and  my  hot  breath 
was  intolerable.  I found  it  better  to  keep  up  a con- 
stant fight.  The  fine  crackle  of  the  crushed  insects 
afforded  me  man}'  moments  of  grim  joy.  I had  not 
then  heard  “The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries”  but  when  I 
had  that  pleasure  later  I thought  the  music  highly  rem- 
iniscent of  my  vigil  in  Groton  woods.  In  the  primitive 
rendering  I contributed  the  percussion  parts. 

Just  at  dark  a few  drops  of  rain  fell  but  the  cloud 
drifted  past  and  the  stars  came  out  brilliantly.  Lying 
on  my  back  I watched  them  between  the  tree-tops. 
For  a moonless  night  it  was  singularly  fight.  The  air 
hardly  stirred  and  the  silence  was  seldom  broken,  except 
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by  the  incessant  whine  of  the  mosquitoes  and  now  and 
then  the  whirring  of  a moth  which  beat  against  my  face 
making  a sound  which  might  have  arisen  in  my  own 
ears.  It  was  unusually  warm  for  the  locality — two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  I should  have  slept  well 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mosquitoes.  In  the  rare 
moments  when  I could  think  of  something  other  than 
bites  I realized  a feeling  of  security  and  aboriginal  con- 
tent. The  sense  of  loneliness  was  altogether  lacking; 
I have  been  far  more  solitary  in  Boston.  Still  the 
bloodthirsty  insects  took  away  about  all  the  poetry  and 
I have  known  few  longer  nights.  It  is  a sorry  business 
to  “watch  for  the  morning”  as  the  Psalmist  evidently 
knew. 

Toward  midnight  I moved  a few  feet  and  secured  a 
log  for  a pillow,  the  Japanese  plan.  Once  I thought  I 
would  sing  but  my  voice  burst  out  loud  as  a fog-horn 
and  as  doleful  in  tone.  As  it  did  not  rout  the  mos- 
quitoes I gave  up  rendering  excerpts  from  “ The  Mes- 
siah ” although  “ Ev'ry  valley  shall  be  exalted  ” seemed 
appropriate  and  comforting.  Later  on  I had  a dis- 
agreeable notion.  Suppose  the  Italian  peddler  had 
been  sitting  under  one  of  these  trees  for  the  last  two 
years!  He  might  be  within  ten  feet  of  me.  Another 
and  more  plausible  idea  was  that  I might  have  come 
nearly  through  the  woods.  Just  beyond  the  black 
barrier  of  my  narrow  horizon  I pictured  a clearing,  a 
house  with  lighted  windows,  and  something  to  eat. 
The  impulse  to  work  my  way  along  was  at  times  hard  to 
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resist  though  it  was  obviously  bad  judgment  to  stir 
where  a mis-step  might  mean  a broken  leg. 

The  Big  Dipper  swung  sluggishly  around  the  Pole 
Star  and  at  last  the  remnant  of  a moon  appeared  be- 
tween the  dark  trunks.  I entered  on  elaborate  calcu- 
lations to  decide  what  time  it  was.  Decision:  it  was 
two  in  the  morning.  A breeze  sprang  up  and  stirred 
the  trees  making  the  branches  creak.  I was  persuading 
myself  that  the  east  was  growing  light  when,  unex- 
pectedly, I fell  asleep.  It  may  have  been  an  hour  later 
that  I woke  and  found  it  daybreak.  The  birds  were 
also  waking  up  here  and  there  but  seemed  few  and  dis- 
heartened. Mjt  eyes  were  sharpened  by  the  darkness 
and  long  before  there  was  any  color  in  the  sky  I broke 
camp.  I felt  better  than  I had  expected  to  but  there 
was  a cavernous  hollow  under  my  diaphragm. 

My  plan  was  to  find  a stream  which,  presumably, 
would  run  west  and  follow  it  down  ignoring  diverging 
paths.  Fighting  my  way  through  the  brush  for  half 
an  hour  I came  to  a small  brook  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction a clear  road  ran  beside  it.  I drank  a quart  or  so 
of  the  cold  water  to  cheat  my  clamoring  stomach  and 
hurried  along  through  the  tall  grass  which  stood  in  the 
lane.  Less  than  a mile  brought  me  to  a clearing.  One 
more  hour  of  daylight  the  evening  before  would  have 
seen  me  safety  out  of  the  entanglement.  I had  kept  a 
very  fair  line  from  the  road’s  end  in  Westville  to  the 
outskirts  of  Plainfield. 

Just  as  I emerged  from  the  woods  a hedge-hog  with 
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quills  erect  scuttled  into  the  bushes.  It  was  the  only 
quadruped  I had  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  clearing 
several  weather-stained  buildings  came  into  view — a 
tumble-down  mill,  a house  with  the  windows  boarded 
up,  bams  and  sheds.  The  road  continued  beyond, 
reentering  the  woods  but  showing  increased  evidence 
of  travel.  Soon  it  passed  another  house  which  I think 
was  inhabited,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  stirring  and  I 
kept  along.  After  a few  minutes  I came  to  a cross- 
roads with  several  farms  in  sight.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
above  the  mountains  but  it  was  reddening  the  high 
clouds  in  all  quarters  of  the  sky.  In  the  door-yard  of 
a neat  place  on  the  opposite  hillside  I was  rejoiced  to  see 
a human  figure. 

In  a very  short  time  I was  making  an  urgent  appeal 
for  breakfast.  The  farmer  listened  sympathetically 
to  my  story  and  said  that  people  were  rather  frequently 
benighted  while  trying  to  make  the  rough  stretch. 
I heard  once  more  the  tale  of  the  peddler.  As  to  the 
breakfast  it  appeared  that  “the  woman”  was  not  yet 
up  but  there  was  hope  of  something  to  eat  if  I would 
wait.  An  hour  dragged  by — more  wearily  perhaps 
than  any  part  of  the  night  for  I was  miserably  hungry 
and  faint.  At  length  the  summons  came  and  nothing 
ever  tasted  better  than  the  oatmeal,  coffee,  picked  up 
fish  and  boiled  potatoes  which  I proceeded  to  put  away. 
All  I could  persuade  my  host  to  accept  for  this  life-saving 
meal  was  fifteen  cents.  (This  was  before  the  war.) 

I was  invited  to  remain  to  family  worship.  I have 
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never  forgotten  that  the  Psalm  read  on  this  occasion 
was  the  One  Hundred  and  Third — “who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things.”  Fitting  as  the  idea  might 
seem  I failed  to  find  my  “youth  renewed  like  the  eagle’s.” 
I felt  uncommonly  jaded  as  I set  out  on  the  six-mile 
tramp  to  Barre  and  I retained  few  impressions  of  the 
scenery  though  I know  it  was  a sightly  and  varied 
route.  It  was  still  early  in  the  forenoon  when  I came 
down  into  the  raw  and  half  built  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
quarries. 

The  objective  of  my  walk  until  this  morning  had  been 
Rutland.  I recognized  that  I must  lie  by  for  a day  at 
Barre  before  I could  hope  to  make  normal  progress 
toward  the  goal.  The  prospect  was  so  unpleasant  that 
I soon  decided  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  cutting  short 
my  pilgrimage  and  coming  directly  home.  After  what 
had  gone  before  I found  it  truly  luxurious  to  lounge  and 
doze  in  the  dirty  railroad  station.  The  train  for  Boston 
pulled  out  at  noon.  Several  hours  later  I rallied  by 
degrees  from  my  comatose  condition  and  began  to  take 
notes  of  my  surroundings  and  my  person.  I became 
absorbed  in  counting  the  mosquito-bites  on  my  right 
hand  and  wrist.  I believe  I never  made  two  counts 
which  exactly  agreed  but  eighty-nine  appeared  to  be  a 
fair  average. 
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Among  the  Vermont  Mountains  I know  best  Killing- 
ton  Peak  near  Rutland,  Haystack  in  the  forks  of  the 
Deerfield,  and  Ascutney.  Killington  is  the  highest  of 
the  three  and  commands  a magnificent  view.  It  is  not 
very  impressive  in  itself  because  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  height  and  its  long  slopes 
are  not  rugged.  Haystack  is  interesting  because  of  its 
position  between  two  converging  valleys  and  because  of 
the  presence  of  a pond  only  700  feet  below  the  summit 
and  so  close  under  it  that  it  seems  only  the  traditional 
stone’s  throw  to  its  blue  water. 

Ascutney,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  a neglected  moun- 
tain. It  deserves  wider  recognition.  My  first  visit  to 
its  summit  knolls  was  made  in  1897  and  I transcribe  it 
from  an  old  notebook.  I had  been  staying  for  some 
weeks  in  Cuttings ville  ten  miles  southeast  of  Rutland. 
I entertained  notions  of  making  an  expedition  to  Ascut- 
ney but  my  final  setting  out  was  rather  abrupt.  It  was 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  August.  The  Philosopher 
and  I were  walking  to  Mount  Holly  when  it  became 
borne  in  upon  me  that  the  day  was  an  uncommonly 
fine  one.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool.  The  intensely 
blue  sky  scarcely  paled  to  the  horizon.  I was  in  an 
optimistic  mood  and  my  project  had  never  looked  so 
reasonable.  In  those  days  I was  not  much  concerned 
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about  baggage;  I felt  a ten-dollar  bill  in  my  pocket  and 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  I should  need. 

I invited  the  Philosopher  to  go  along  but  he  declined. 
So  I left  him  to  return  to  Cuttingsville  alone  and  set 
out  for  the  mountain.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I turned 
into  the  road  which  follows  the  Connecticut  River 
thirty  miles  from  Cuttingsville  and  close  under  Ascut- 
ney.  I had  crossed  the  backbone  of  the  state  at  noon, 
descended  to  Ludlow  and  Cavendish,  followed  the  Black 
River  to  Amsden,  and  passed  through  the  Weathers- 
field  Gulf.  I stretched  out  on  the  bank  to  rest.  One 
mile  south,  according  to  the  guideboard,  was  Ascut- 
neyville — four  miles  north  was  Windsor.  While  I was 
hesitating  between  the  two  a young  fellow  came  along 
and  I appealed  to  him  for  advice.  He  recommended 
me  to  the  Dudley  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
path.  This  was  evidently  the  best  plan  and  I trudged 
slowly  out  on  the  Brownsville  road  until  I recognized 
the  large,  weather-beaten  house  on  the  right. 

Opposite,  the  dark  green  mass  of  the  great  mountain 
filled  the  eye.  The  small  size  of  the  trees  near  the  top 
gave  a delusive  impression  of  distance  and  height.  It 
seemed  higher  than  Kilhngton.  It  is  not  so  high  above 
the  sea  by  nearly  a thousand  feet  but  it  really  rises 
higher  above  the  surrounding  farms.  Mrs.  Dudley  was 
not  at  all  pleased  to  see  me  and  expressed  annoyance 
that  anyone  should  have  sent  me  to  her  for  a lodging. 
However,  when  I told  her  how  far  I had  come  she  had 
compassion  on  me  and  said  I might  stay  if  I would  put 
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up  with  what  they  had.  I consented  with  very  good 
grace  to  put  up  with  a supper  of  hot  biscuits,  maple 
syrup,  milk,  apple  pie,  and  raspberry  tarts. 

Mr.  Dudley,  my  host,  proved  to  be  a delightful  char- 
acter, so  mild  and  benignant,  deliberate  and  gentle,  as 
to  answer  well  to  my  notion  of  a Quaker.  As  we  sat 
down  to  table  his  wife  asked  him  if  he  had  taken  his 
medicine.  He  went  meekly  to  get  it,  merely  saying,  “I 
wish  you  would  forget  that  sometimes.”  By  half  past 
seven  both  my  entertainers  were  so  evidently  having  a 
struggle  to  keep  awake  that  I asked  to  be  shown  to  my 
room.  It  was  hardly  dark  but  I soon  went  to  sleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  I was  up  at  five  o’clock. 
I went  out  to  look  at  Ascutney  while  I waited  im- 
patiently for  breakfast.  The  mercury  stood  at  50. 
Against  the  .deep  blue  sky  the  ranks  of  diminishing 
spruces  were  clean  cut  to  the  mountain  top.  The  air 
was  crisp  and  bracing.  At  six  we  had  our  meal.  I 
asked  what  I should  pay  and  Mr.  Dudley  replied 
in  what  I thought  a characteristic  manner:  “I  don’t 
know — would  seventy-five  cents  be  too  much?” 

The  path  from  the  Dudley  farm  was  a plain  one. 
Most  of  the  way,  in  fact,  it  was  a wood-road  and  a 
good  part  of  it  corduroy.  It  was  very  steep  as  it 
must  be  to  rise  2500  feet  or  more  in  about  two  miles. 
So  far  as  I remember  there  is  not  a clearing  or  a 
glimpse  of  distance  all  the  way.  The  summit  of 
Ascutney  at  the  time  of  my  ascent  was  considerably 
overgrown.  It  is  cleft  by  shallow  ravines  into  several 
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knobs  and  these  must  be  visited  in  succession  to  gain 
the  various  views.  I passed  about  three  hours  in 
this  way. 

I thought  the  finest  outlook  was  toward  the  west. 
In  this  direction  the  mountain-side  falls  very  abruptly. 
From  the  brow  of  a white  cliff  I looked  down  over  the 
serried  array  of  the  tree-tops  which  shrank  with  distance 
until  it  might  have  been  moss  rather  than  forest  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes.  From  the  edge  of  the  woods 
extended  the  level  farms  of  West  Windsor,  varied  in 
coloring  with  different  crops,  and  intersected  by  yellow 
roads  which  converged  here  and  there  upon  church 
spires  rising  above  the  trees  of  village  commons. 
Streams  wound  through  this  pleasant  country,  their 
banks  touched  with  deeper  green.  One  or  two  ceme- 
teries were  in  sight,  every  stone  gleaming. 

All  this  was  so  close  under  my  feet  and  so  clear  in 
detail  and  yet  so  reduced  by  three  thousand  feet  of 
radiant  depth  that  it  seemed  like  the  parks  and  lawns 
of  moss  that  children  like  to  lay  out,  with  wooden  blocks 
for  houses  and  broken  looking-glass  for  water.  The 
map  effect  was  remarkable.  Farther  away  the  land 
rolled  up  into  hills  becoming  higher  and  more  generally 
wooded  until  the  central  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains 
made  the  last  terrace.  The  west  wind  blew  fresh  and 
cool.  Three  or  four  small  clouds  were  coming  steadily 
over  from  Kilhngton  trailing  their  shadows  up  and  down 
the  hills.  They  made  the  only  motion  in  the  outspread 
landscape. 
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The  eastern  view  also  has  its  charms.  The  eye 
ranges  up  and  down  the  fertile  Connecticut  valley,  its 
fields  dotted  with  elms,  and  the  broad  river  reflecting 
trees  and  bridges  in  its  quiet  surface.  There  is  a comer 
of  Lake  Sunapee  farther  away  and  the  large  town  of 
Claremont  is  visible  but  not  obtrusive.  Monadnock 
stands  in  lonely  dignity  in  the  southeast. 

Ascutney  has  individuality.  I think  its  outline  from 
some  quarters  is  displeasing,  perhaps  suggestive  of 
deformity.  But  it  rivals  Monadnock  in  its  isolated 
position.  It  stands  detached  from  any  range  and  lifts 
itself  from  the  riverside  meadows  displaying  its  full 
height  with  no  belittling  feature.  There  is  a great 
central  dome  with  massive  outstanding  buttresses. 
When  you  are  on  top  these  outworks  which  keep  the 
signs  of  encircling  civilization  at  a due  distance  lend  a 
sense  of  security  and  peace.  The  works  of  men  are 
everywhere  around — farms  and  villages  with  pygmy 
buildings,  railroads  with  creeping  trains  plumed  with 
steam,  but  you  are  removed  to  a sanctuary. 

It  was  noon  when  I started  down  the  mountain.  I 
was  not  satiated  with  the  view  but  so  thirsty  that  the 
spring  half  a mile  down  the  path  had  a superior  attrac- 
tion. There  I ate  the  lunch  Mrs.  Dudley  had  given 
me.  Then  I came  down  to  the  road  and  followed  it 
to  Ascutneyville.  This  is  a sleepy  little  place  in  the 
intervales  by  the  Connecticut.  A few  large  houses, 
the  church,  and  the  stores  are  ranged  along  the  main 
street.  There  is  a village  green  with  a bandstand  and 
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a long,  sagging  toll-bridge  stretches  across  to  New 
Hampshire. 

I called  on  friends  at  the  Acorn  Inn  and  later  de- 
parted for  Cavendish.  In  the  late  twilight  I completed 
the  twelve  miles  and  was  in  time  for  the  eight  o’clock 
train  for  Cuttingsville. 


Y.  CHOCORUA 


CHOCORUA 


For  years  my  experiences  have  been  making  me 
weatherwise.  But  I will  not  be  rash  enough  to  claim 
that  I can  discern  the  face  of  our  New  England  sky  and 
predict  what  is  in  store.  The  knowledge  I have  pain- 
fully acquired  amounts  to  this:  any  plan  made  more 
than  a day  in  advance  will  probably  be  frustrated  by 
the  weather.  The  obvious  policy  is  not  to  make  any 
plans.  It  is  better  to  make  an  unheralded  start  when 
conditions  are  promising  and  enjoy  the  few  hours  which 
must  elapse  before  the  powers  of  the  air  can  muster 
their  forces.  , I should  have  learned  this  long  ago  but 
the  lessons  of  Killington  (1894)  and  Monadnock  (1897) 
were  not  enough.  We  set  the  date  for  our  Chocorua 
trip  a month  beforehand. 

As  we  might  have  expected  the  nineteenth  of  April 
(1898)  arrived  with  a smoky  sky  and  a pale  and  feeble 
sun.  The  party  of  five  set  out  in  a fatalistic  mood.  As 
we  rolled  up  into  New  Hampshire  we  noticed  the 
reversal  of  spring,  leaf-buds  contracting,  grasslands 
turning  brown,  and  at  length  patches  of  snow  fingering 
on  northerly  slopes.  Above  Rochester  the  hills  soon 
swelled  to  picturesque  proportions  but  we  looked  ahead 
with  impatience.  At  last  the  Sandwich  Range  heaved 
itself  into  view  over  the  nearer  woods.  The  peaks 
which  Frank  Bolles  loved  and  celebrated  stood  out  in 
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cold  blue.  Behind  them  a distant  summit  rose  dazzling 
white.  We  thought  it  must  be  Mount  Washington. 

We  left  the  train  at  West  Ossipee  and  were  presently 
driving  through  the  sand  of  the  Tam  worth  road.  Our 
attention  was  divided  between  the  growing  mountain 
ahead  and  an  expanding  cloud  which  was  steadily 
unrolling  from  the  west.  It  was  leaden  and  pitiless. 
Its  shadow  covered  Sandwich  Dome,  then  Whiteface, 
then  Passaconaway.  It  trailed  over  Paugus  and 
Chocorua  alone  stood  in  the  sunlight.  Two  snow- 
drifts shone  upon  the  steep  granite  pyramid. 

Our  photographers  took  pictures  at  various  points 
and  the  ride  to  Berry’s  used  up  most  of  the  afternoon. 
We  skirted  Chocorua  Lake,  crossed  a low  divide,  and 
plunged  into  the  valley  of  Chocorua  River,  a cold, 
green,  copious  stream,  raging  through  silent  brown  wood- 
lands. As  we  looked  up  its  course  from  the  bridge  the 
vista  of  the  banks  led  straight  to  the  desolate  peak. 
Just  beyond  the  river  we  came  to  the  small  white  farm- 
house which  Bolles  has  so  often  referred  to.  It  fronts 
to  the  south  and  overlooks  a field  beyond  which  stretches 
a birch  wilderness  covering  all  the  hills  visible  in  that 
direction.  In  the  sober  fight  of  the  late  afternoon  the 
effect  was  depressing. 

We  were  sleepy  but  ravenous — the  six  o’clock  feeling 
had  been  rampant  since  four.  Sustained  by  some 
very  hard  cider  we  survived  the  trying  period  of  waiting 
for  supper.  In  the  dusk  we  strode  about  the  farm,  cran- 
ing our  necks  to  scan  the  unpitying  sky.  It  was  growing 
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cold.  A last  anxious  survey  just  before  we  went  to 
bed  afforded  no  comfort ; there  was  no  horizon ; the  dark- 
ness was  uniform  and  absolute. 

I woke  at  five  o’clock  and  lay  for  a little,  watching 
with  myopic  eyes  the  blurred  gray  square  of  the  win- 
dow. Somehow  the  effect  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
right.  I got  up  and  put  on  my  glasses — always  the 
most  important  step  in  my  toilet.  The  landscape  was 
white  with  new  fallen  snow;  the  foothills  were  wrapped 
in  mist.  I went  out  and  took  a short  walk  but  found 
everything  wintry  and  cheerless. 

All  the  forenoon  we  shifted  uneasily  between  the 
parlor  and  the  woodshed,  frequently  going  out  to  see 
whether  Chocorua  had  showed  itself.  Once  we  could 
faintly  trace  its  contour  but  soon  the  clouds  settled 
again  and  even  the  lower  spurs  were  blotted  out.  We 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  family  album  and 
returned  to  the  back  door.  There  was  no  sign  of  clear- 
ing. Nevertheless,  as  the  time  dragged  by  a proper 
determination  not  to  leave  Tamworth  without  climbing 
the  mountain  was  becoming  apparent. 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  started  up  the  Liberty 
Path.  There  was  little  rain  but  the  mist  penetrated 
surprisingly.  For  some  distance  we  went  through  a 
growth  of  hard  wood.  The  light  snow  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  nearly  disappeared  and  in  places  we  found 
arbutus  in  flower.  Patches  of  old  snow  became  more 
and  more  numerous  until  the  covering  of  the  ground  was 
continuous.  The  birch  gave  way  to  hemlock  and  the 
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dark  green  above  and  the  white  below  made  a welcome 
change  from  the  dull  brown  of  the  lower  woods.  The 
walking  was  easy,  the  snow  so  firm  that  we  had  little 
idea  of  its  depth.  When  we  made  borings  with  sticks 
it  proved  to  be  two  or  three  feet.  Tracks  of  many  birds 
and  those  of  mice  and  rabbits  crossed  and  interlaced 
upon  its  surface. 

The  path  became  very  steep  and  we  paused  for 
breath.  I am  not  sure  that  we  helped  matters  much 
by  our  vigorous  rendering  of  “There  Was  a Man  in  Our 
Town”  (Tune,  Antioch).  Soon  we  reached  a shoulder 
from  which  we  could  see  the  central  spire  of  the  moun- 
tain. Even  in  the  eddying  mists  which  softened  every 
jagged  fine  the  cone  was  forbidding.  In  bulk  and  height 
it  gained  impressiveness  from  the  fog  which  made  the 
distances  hard  to  estimate.  The  roughly  built  house 
perched  upon  the  lower  ledges  furnished  the  only 
standard  of  measurement. 

We  passed  this  house  which  was  stayed  and  anchored 
with  wire  ropes  and  began  to  follow  the  narrow  but  well- 
guarded  path  under  the  southern  cliffs.  From  here  on 
there  were  few  places  where  the  dwarf  evergreens  had 
found  foothold.  For  the  most  part  the  mountain-side 
was  bare,  rusty  granite  with  a pitch  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  and  a glassy  smoothness.  The  woods  below 
were  silvered  with  the  frozen  vapor.  When  we  had  a 
chance  to  examine  one  of  the  scattered  trees  we  found  a 
sharp  blade  of  ice  marking  the  windward  side  of  every 
twig.  As  we  worked  our  way  upward,  not  disdaining 
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the  hand-rails  and  ladders,  we  gained  a few  glimpses  of 
the  country  toward  Ossipee,  brown  fields,  black  wood- 
land, and  leaden  lakes. 

In  a few  minutes  we  were  at  the  foot  of  a gully  running 
directly  toward  the  summit..  It  was  packed  with  snow 
and  made  one  of  the  white  streaks  we  had  noticed  the 
day  before  when  looking  up  from  the  plain.  The  sur- 
face was  even  and  hard.  As  we  flung  ourselves  upon  it 
and  dug  in  our  fingers  we  became  keenly  conscious  that 
if  we  once  began  to  slide  we  should  not  stop  short  of  the 
woods  about  a thousand  feet  below.  The  Librarian 
shortly  started  on  his  way  thither  but  drove  in  his  cane 
and  came  to  anchor.  He  announced  that  he  would 
stay  where  he  was  and  the  rest  of  the  party  crawled 
along. 

For  a little  it  was  ticklish  and  exciting.  The  camera 
tripod  was  taken  apart  and  the  legs  supplied  three  of  us 
with  implements  for  scooping  hollows  to  secure  our 
footing.  We  wriggled  forward  a yard  at  a time.  Noth- 
ing but  a rope  was  wanting  to  make  a Matterhorn  pic- 
ture. But  this  was  really  for  a very  short  distance. 
Leaving  the  head  of  the  snow  we  climbed  a natural 
stairway  of  rock  and  stood  on  the  peak.  The  pinnacle 
is  remarkably  sharp  and  as  we  sat  upon  it  we  could  see 
but  a few  feet  in  any  direction,  the  ledges  fading  off 
abruptly  into  the  dead  white  of  the  cloud.  We  rested 
a while,  posed  for  the  inevitable  photograph,  and  began 
the  descent. 

It  was  rather  disturbing  to  one’s  tranquillity  to  come 
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down  the  inclined  plane  of  snow  for  it  was  worse  to  see 
the  gulf  ahead  with  nothing  between  one’s  feet  and  its 
misty  depths  than  it  had  been  to  struggle  up  facing  the 
mountain.  Besides  we  had  loosened  and  pulverized 
the  old  snow  and  it  kept  giving  way.  But  we  did  not 
ride  an  avalanche  to  the  base  of  Chocorua.  We  con- 
trolled our  velocity  and  soon  joined  the  Librarian  whom 
we  found  peacefully  smoking  in  an  alcove  walled  with 
rocks  and  ice. 

Next  morning  we  rode  away  from  Tam  worth.  The 
mountain  was  still  totally  hidden  in  a dense  cloud.  We 
were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  our  trip  but  we  felt  a 
grim  pleasure  in  having  made  a good  fight  with  fate. 


VI.  A ZIGZAG  TRAMP  IN  SOUTHERN 
VERMONT 


A ZIGZAG  TRAMP  IN  SOUTHERN  VERMONT 


A short  expedition  with  a definite  goal  like  a mountain 
summit  is  necessarily  planned  in  some  detail.  A long 
walk  cannot  be  projected  with  the  same  precision.  It 
is  not  wise  to  impose  a schedule  upon  oneself  which 
requires  that  each  night  shall  find  one  at  a certain  place. 
It  is  much  pleasanter  to  have  an  open  mind  and  be 
guided  by  the  promptings  of  the  hour,  to  slow  the  pace 
or  rest  when  tired,  to  take  the  side  trip  that  offers 
unexpected  attractions,  or  to  alter  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  journey  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  one  will  be  at  nightfall  is  stimulating 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  outcome  is  disagreeable. 

Another  point  about  the  long  walk  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  in  a straight  fine.  When  one 
reviews  a tramp  with  the  map  in  hand  it  may  minister 
to  one’s  complacency  to  see  the  record  of  the  jaunt 
stretching  far  across  the  sheet,  a clear  hundred  miles 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  But  often  there  is 
more  of  beauty  and  distinction  to  be  found  upon  a route 
which  twists  and  turns  upon  itself  and  terminates,  it 
may  be,  in  sight  of  the  same  mountains  which  were  seen 
at  the  start.  The  straightaway  walk  should  have  its 
chief  goal  always  ahead;  it  is  a pilgrimage  and  there 
must  not  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax 
about  it.  I have  memories  of  both  types  of  walk,  the 
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long  progression  toward  a fixed  point  of  the  compass 
and  the  capricious  zigzag. 

In  August,  1907,  I went  on  a tramp  in  southern  Ver- 
mont and  allowed  myself  to  be  diverted  by  every  influ- 
ence that  the  accidents  of  the  way  brought  to  bear 
upon  me.  The  result  was  quite  enjoyable  and  the 
impressions  of  those  four  days  are  singularly  distinct. 
The  chronicle  follows. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  fifth  of  August,  I was 
up  betimes,  closed  the  lonely  house  where  for  ten  days 
I had  been  leading  a celibate  existence,  and  walked  over 
to  Waltham  in  time  for  the  7 o’clock  train.  The  day 
was  clear  and  bright  and  the  long,  slow  ride  to  Hoosac 
Tunnel  was  not  only  tolerable  but  from  Greenfield  on- 
ward delightful.  It  was  about  noon  when  I dropped 
off  the  last  car  at  the  dingy  way-station  and  settled  my 
new  canvas  bag  with  a shoulder  strap  to  begin  my  walk. 
The  recently  acquired  Brownie  camera  (No.  3)  was  the 
principal  article  in  my  limited  pack. 

I crossed  the  Deerfield  and  passed  the  hotel.  As 
soon  as  I had  left  behind  me  the  few  buildings  and 
ruins  about  the  East  Portal  I was  headed  northward 
along  a rough  and  shady  road.  The  mountains  loomed 
impressively,  the  river  brawled  below,  and  the  sense  of 
isolation  was  satisfying.  The  valley  between  the  Tun- 
nel and  Monroe  Bridge  affords,  I believe,  the  most  sav- 
age scenery  in  Massachusetts.  Lumbering  operations 
have  sadly  scarred  its  walls  and  landslides  have  fol- 
lowed, laying  bare  great  areas  of  slippery  crag.  There 
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is  scant  hope  for  further  vegetation  upon  some  of  the 
bold  promontories. 

At  Monroe  the  slopes  become  milder  in  contour  and 
better  forested.  The  village,  which  is  modern  and  neat, 
is  set  on  a terrace  above  a gorge  in  which  is  the  mill  on 
which  its  existence  depends.  The  dam  is  high  and 
above  it  is  a long  stretch  of  dead  water,  black  and  deep. 
I walked  slowly,  taking  snapshots  at  intervals,  and  soon 
passed  the  Vermont  boundary.  The  valley  continued 
to  be  picturesque  but  was  less  wild  and  lay  more  open 
to  the  sun.  Presently  I came  in  sight  of  Readsboro’.  I 
thought  it  a repellant  place,  cheap  and  unsubstantial, 
but  the  snap  judgments  of  the  wayfarer  are  often  unduly 
severe. 

The  town  is  built  about  a fork  of  the  Deerfield. 
The  main  stream  comes  from  the  northeast  and  has  a 
great  fall  at  this  point.  The  hillsides  are  steep  and  the 
shabby  buildings  of  many  colors  are  set  upon  them  in 
chaotic  fashion.  The  Monday  washing,  fluttering 
from  many  clotheslines,  gave  an  additional  touch  of 
disorder.  I went  about  the  village  with  increasing 
distaste  and  soon  made  up  my  mind  to  go  farther  before 
putting  up  for  the  night. 

I entered  a store  and  inquired  for  sardines.  The 
proprietor  showed  me  some  for  five  cents  a can.  I 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a better  grade  and  he 
produced  a brand  selling  for  ten  cents.  “ These  fish  are 
all  right/’  he  said.  I was  glad  I had  not  bought  the 
cheaper  ones.  I invested  in  a can-opener  and  a pack- 
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age  of  crackers,  took  my  provisions  to  a watering  trough 
well  out  of  town  and  had  a rather  poor  meal.  I was  a 
little  surprised  that  it  did  not  seem  more  satisfactory 
and  reflected  upon  my  advancing  years. 

At  Readsboro’  I had  taken  a road  to  the  northwest 
and  I was  soon  climbing  beside  the  swift  and  rocky 
west  branch  toward  Heartwellville  and  a lodging.  It 
was  a wild  and  charming  walk  in  the  dusk  of  the  late 
afternoon.  Heartwellville  extends  for  a mile  east  and 
west  along  a single  road  in  a green  basin  walled  by 
woods.  The  elevation  is  1800  feet.  I tried  to  find 
accomodations  in  a big  house  at  the  east  end  of  the 
settlement  but  was  sent  along  to  the  little  hotel. 

I had  been  in  Heartwellville  two  years  before.  On 
that  occasion  I had  come  in  from  North  Adams  and 
Stamford  in  company  with  the  Food  Expert.  We  had 
spent  a night  and  occupied  the  next  day  in  following 
the  faint  remains  of  the  abandoned  stage  road  across 
the  Green  Mountains  to  Bennington.  It  was  a very 
interesting  expedition.  My  present  route  had  only  a 
single  point  of  contact  with  the  previous  one.  I passed 
a comfortable  night.  Tuesday  morning  I had  my  only 
experience  of  a custom  which  is  reputed  to  be  a standard 
of  New  England  life.  I was  eating  a piece  of  excellent 
raspberry  pie  when  my  host  remarked,  “I  had  a feller 
here  the  other  day  that  said  he  never  had  pie  for  break- 
fast.” I commended  the  pie  but  refrained  from  other 
comment. 

The  clouds  hung  low  on  the  mountains  and  showers 
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had  drenched  the  meadows.  I set  out  in  a drizzle  and 
retraced  my  steps  for  a mile  to  reach  a road  running 
north.  This  led  me  through  utter  wilderness  to  a 
height  at  which  I walked  in  the  clouds  and  over  a saddle 
of  the  mountain.  Just  before  the  descent  began  I 
passed  an  inhabited  house  which  has  the  highest  alti- 
tude of  any  I have  ever  noted,  2484  feet  by  the  Govern- 
ment map.  I came  down  by  steep  pitches  to  Sears- 
burg.  Here  I was  again  beside  the  main  current  of  the 
Deerfield.  The  clouds  must  have  cut  off  a fine  view  of 
Haystack  Mountain  as  I approached  the  river. 

I continued  upstream  to  Somerset,  which  is  like 
Searsburg,  a feeble  community  with  half  its  houses 
deserted.  A railroad  for  getting  out  logs  runs  through 
this  valley  and  I met  a train  coming  down  with  a load 
of  the  spoil.  • Noon  passed  with  no  chance  for  dinner. 
My  map  showed  roads  from  Somerset  to  Stratton  and 
I endeavored  to  make  my  way  through.  As  I crossed 
a ridge  about  two  o’clock  the  clouds  broke  and  the  fine 
dome  of  Somerset  Mountain  was  revealed  with  a fore- 
ground of  pointed  firs  which  gave  me  one  of  my  best 
photographs.  In  the  next  hollow,  near  the  landmark 
known  far  and  wide  as  Chase’s  Schoolhouse,  I turned 
toward  Stratton. 

This  town  proved  strangely  elusive.  For  a while  I 
had  a good  road,  though  unfenced,  running  through 
small  evergreen  woods  and  upland  pastures.  Stratton 
Mountain,  the  highest  and  most  bulky  in  the  state 
south  of  Killington,  was  frequently  in  sight.  By  and 
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by  my  road  turned  sharply  to  the  east.  This  was 
annoying  but  it  seemed  best  to  follow  it.  Then  it 
veered  to  the  southeast,  plunging  down  hill.  I pursued 
it  doggedly.  About  four  o’clock  I reached  a deserted 
mill  and  a broken-down  dam  at  the  foot  of  a large 
artificial  pond.  It  was  all  too  recent  for  my  map  and 
I could  not  say  whether  this  shrunken  stream  was  the 
East  Branch  or  not.  The  road  ended  here.  The  clouds 
had  shut  in  again  and  the  sun’s  help  in  judging  direc- 
tion w’as  wanting. 

I clambered  across  the  dam  and  entered  the  woods 
beyond.  I was  entertaining  a theory  of  the  topography 
which  was  entirely  wrong.  It  was  my  notion  that  I had 
crossed  only  a tributary  stream  and  that  I should  soon 
see  the  larger  one  and  perhaps  find  a wood  road  beside 
it.  As  a matter  of  fact  I had  crossed  the  Deerfield  and 
was  heading  up  a mountain.  There  was  little  under- 
brush and  I made  good  headway  though  puzzled  by  the 
steady  ascent.  I soon  acknowledged  myself  lost  but 
was  in  no  mood  for  turning  back.  Stratton  stimulated 
my  curiosity.  Indefinite  winter  roads  were  noticeable 
now  and  then;  finally  I fell  in  with  one  which  I was 
inclined  to  follow.  It  led  me  to  a height  of  nearly 
3000  feet;  then  the  top  of  the  swell  was  passed  and  a 
descent  began.  Close  to  the  height  of  land  a buck- 
board  stood  under  the  trees  with  feed  bags  and  a lan- 
tern. It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  hunters  or  berry 
pickers  had  penetrated  so  far. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  I came  to  a clearing  and  looked 
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down  with  surprise  into  a wild  and  beautiful  valley. 
It  seemed  wholly  unfamiliar  yet  I had  twice  followed 
the  lonely  road  in  its  depths,  once  in  1897  and  again  in 
1902.  Five  miles  away  to  the  south  and  a thousand 
feet  below  me  a gleam  of  sun  rested  on  an  expanse  of 
meadow  and  a few  white  buildings.  This  was  West 
Dover.  The  clouds  were  dissolving  and  the  sombre 
tone  was  passing  from  the  landscape.  Gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  a settlement,  even  at  long  range,  I came 
down  the  steep  hillside  and  soon  began  to  pass  farm 
buildings,  the  first  ones,  as  usual,  abandoned  and  ruin- 
ous. Before  long,  however,  I found  an  occupied  house 
and  made  inquiries. 

It  appeared  that  West  Wardsboro’,  three  miles  to  the 
north,  was  the  nearest  village.  Stratton  was  seven 
miles  away  ahd  must  wait  for  tomorrow.  Once  upon 
the  road  to  West  Wardsboro’  I found  it  familiar  and  in 
fact  one  can  scarcely  forget  the  beauty  of  its  winding 
descent  in  shade  and  coolness  beside  a waxing  mountain 
brook.  I thought  the  hotel  at  West  Wardsboro’  a 
rather  depressing  place  in  spite  of  its  enlivening  collec- 
tion of  lithographs. 

I was  glad  to  be  on  the  road  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, heading  for  Stratton  at  last  by  the  main  highway. 
It  was  an  open  sunny  walk  through  a farming  country 
which  grew  poorer  and  more  neglected  as  I climbed  the 
watershed.  Stratton  centres  at  a crossroads  1850  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  is  the  weatherstained  church  and 
p.  cluster  of  farm  buildings,  vacant,  windswept,  and 
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tottering.  The  great  mountain  towers  over  the  de- 
serted village.  I had  seen  other  spots  approaching 
this  in  melancholy  suggestion  but  none  quite  equalled 
the  completeness  of  its  desolation.  Keeping  to  the 
west  at  a high  level  I passed  more  than  one  of  the 
outlying  homesteads  in  the  same  sorry  state.  At 
Grout’s  Mills  a family  remained.  Here  for  the  last 
time  I saw  water  flowing  to  the  Deerfield.  A short 
sharp  climb  brought  me  to  the  divide  in  Sunderland, 
2730  feet  high.  Vermont  has  several  mountain  passes 
of  about  this  height.  I believe  there  are  no  town-to- 
town  roads  in  New  Hampshire  which  reach  such  an 
altitude. 

Not  far  west  of  this  summit  is  the  place  where  Daniel 
Webster  once  addressed  a great  audience.  The  out- 
landish choice  of  a forum  was  based,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
desire  to  treat  the  people  of  both  slopes  alike.  A little 
farther  along  is  an  old  tavern  of  stage  coach  days,  the 
Kelley  “ Stand.”  It  was  still  tenanted  but  not  attract- 
ive. I did  not  investigate  the  possibility  of  a dinner  at 
the  shiftless  establishment.  Immediately  beyond  it  the 
descending  road  passed  a small  mill  village  in  ruins. 
I was  now  entering  upon  a long  down-grade.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain  to  Arlington  the  drop  is  two 
thousand  feet  but  it  is  distributed  over  ten  miles  of 
road.  The  way  is  down  the  deepening  cleft  in  the  hills 
made  by  the  Roaring  Branch  and  it  is  an  exhilarating 
journey  with  the  brook  for  a pace-maker. 

In  the  lowlands  I felt  the  sultry  dog-day  weather 
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and  failed  to  find  much  relief  in  a very  poor  ice  cream 
obtained  at  East  Arlington.  It  seemed  too  early  to  end 
the  day’s  walk  and  I headed  for  New  York  State  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Battenkill.  This  was  a more 
fertile  and  hospitable  country  than  any  I had  seen. 
The  mountains  still  overhung  the  cleared  land  but  the 
meadows  were  broad  and  smiling.  Fine  solitary  trees 
dotted  them . When  I reached  W est  Arlington  I stopped 
to  ponder  the  suggestions  of  a big  guide  board.  I had 
to  admit  that  I was  tired.  The  New  York  towns 
seemed  a bit  too  far  away.  I decided  to  try  my  luck 
in  Sandgate,  three  miles  to  the  north. 

I found  I had  made  a fortunate  choice.  The  valley 
of  Green  River  has  a peculiar  charm.  The  flanking  hills 
are  high  and  bold  enough  for  dignity  but  they  are  not 
forbidding.  There  is  much  pasture-land  upon  their 
slopes.  It  was  the  ideal  time  of  day  to  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  the  western  ridge  and  see  the  opposite  heights 
golden  in  full  sun.  The  stream  itself  has  individuality; 
it  is  shallow  and  swift  yet  its  surface  is  seldom  ruffled  by 
stones.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I have  walked  beside  three 
Green  Rivers,  all  noteworthy  for  their  beauty.  The 
others  are,  respectively,  the  tributary  of  the  Hoosic 
which  enters  at  Williamstown  and  the  branch  of  the 
Deerfield  which  comes  over  the  border  of  Vermont  to 
discharge  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

I found  no  hotel  in  Sandgate  nor  any  other  metropoli- 
tan feature.  It  was  not  entirely  clear  where  the  town 
was  centred.  Presumably  it  was  at  a point  where  my 
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road  running  north  forked  to  the  right  and  left.  If  I 
had  taken  the  left  I should  have  seen  the  curiosity 
known  as  Sandgate  Notch  but  I was  not  posted  and 
turned  to  the  right.  It  was  time  to  beg  for  a place  to 
sleep.  I met  with  a series  of  rebuffs  and  could  not  help 
feeling  a growing  depression  as  I limped  away  from  one 
tidy  farm-house  after  another,  referred  each  time  to 
another  farther  on. 

At  last  I found  a haven  of  rest  with  a family  whose 
kindness  and  confidence  I shall  always  remember  grate- 
fully. The  father,  seventy  years  old,  stooping  and 
heavily  bearded,  was  a type  to  command  respect  and 
liking,  a sturdy  pillar  of  church  and  state.  The  mother 
and  daughters  were  women  in  whom  one  apprehended 
the  same  force  of  character  and  essential  refinement. 
Their  cordial  reception  of  an  unbidden  and  travel- 
stained  guest  stands  out  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  inci- 
dents of  all  my  rovings. 

Thursday  I limited  my  walk  to  the  forenoon.  I 
climbed  to  Beartown  at  the  headwaters  of  Green  River 
and  gained  a striking  view  of  the  confused  mountain 
formations  of  Sandgate.  Then  the  road  led  me  up 
through  woods  to  the  north  shoulder  of  Equinox  and 
disclosed  a new  prospect,  the  oddly  modelled  mass  of 
Dorset  Mountain,  spotted  with  white  heaps  of  quarry 
waste  and  reared  majestically  above  the  springs  of  the 
Battenkill.  I came  down  by  long  serpentine  curves  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  caught  a train  at  Man- 
chester Depot  about  noon.  When  I arrived  in  Rutland 
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I bore  in  mind  the  fact  that  I had  missed  three  suc- 
cessive mid-day  meals  and  I proceeded  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  at  the  Berwick  House.  Later  in  the  day  the 
quaint  mixed  train  bore  me  to  Cuttingsville  and  my 
family. 


VII.  A NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PILGRIMAGE 


A NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PILGRIMAGE 


I have  said  that  I can  find  pleasure  either  in  a whim- 
sical, aimless  progress  among  the  hills  or  in  a long  walk 
which  holds  fairly  true  to  a goal.  My  1907  ramble 
was  of  the  first  type;  three  years  later  I went  on  a tramp 
which  was  definitely  directed  by  a controlling  purpose. 
I was  spending  the  summer  of  1910  on  Cape  Cod  and  I 
became  very  homesick  for  the  mountains.  I set  apart 
a week  in  August  for  my  pilgrimage.  Monday  I 
would  get  to  my  starting  point,  I would  push  on  to  the 
north  for  four  days,  and  reserve  Saturday  for  the  return 
to  North  Falmouth.  I was  able  to  carry  out  my  plan 
to  the  letter  and  it  proved  to  be  fortunate  in  conception. 
It  w’as  a route  which  saved  the  best  till  last.  This  is  an 
important  matter  for  the  increasing  stimulation  of  the 
scenery  can  counteract  cumulative  fatigue.  When  the 
high  mountains  are  ahead  their  invitation  is  most  heart- 
ening; when  they  are  behind  the  incentive  to  walk  is 
replaced  by  an  inhibition. 

The  principle  which  I consciously  applied  to  my 
week’s  outing  had  by  chance  been  in  effect  through  the 
years  of  my  recreations  on  foot.  I had  saved  the  best 
in  New  England  through  all  these  seasons.  The  White 
Mountains  remained  to  be  explored.  In  fact  my  pres- 
ent walk  was  to  end  at  their  outposts  with  only  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  Promised  Land. 

My  point  of  departure  from  the  railroad  was  West 
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Rindge,  just  above  the  Massachusetts  line.  It  was 
five  o’clock  when  I left  the  train  and  I was  content  to 
cover  a winding  route  to  Jaffrey  before  dark.  I put  up 
at  the  Fairview.  Monadnock,  boldly  outlined  against 
the  afterglow,  was  grateful  to  my  eyes  after  the  scrubby 
sandhills.  It  was  a challenge  and  a centre  of  reminis- 
cence. 

On  this  occasion  I ignored  the  favorite  mountain, 
passing  its  eastern  spurs  next  morning  as  I followed  the 
familiar  road  to  Dublin.  I dropped  in  on  the  Bac- 
teriologist at  his  laboratory  by  the  Lake.  I found  him 
willing  to  go  with  me  much  more  than  the  mile  or  twain 
of  Scripture.  We  walked  by  the  “Old  Road”  to  Harris- 
ville.  This  is  a rather  picturesque  old  village  at  the  foot 
of  a pond.  We  applied  for  dinner  at  the  “Nubanusit.” 
Travellers  should  beware  of  places  that  are  “not  exactly 
running  as  hotels.”  Of  such  the  “Nubanusit”  was  a 
shocking  example.  But  the  beauty  of  the  shaded  roads 
and  the  noble  hills  quickly  dissipated  the  memories  of 
the  meal. 

Four  miles  back  on  the  heights  we  came  to  the  few 
houses  of  Nelson.  After  some  additional  climbing  we 
descended  into  another  watershed  with  a wholly  new 
horizon.  My  companion  turned  homeward  and  I 
pressed  on.  Just  here  I took  a wrong  turn  and  when  I 
discovered  my  mistake  from  a guideboard  I had  some 
distance  to  retrace.  This  is  always  disconcerting  and 
inclines  one  to  force  the  pace  foolishly.  My  road  led 
me  over  sandy  levels,  the  hills  fading  back  to  make  room 
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for  the  Stoddard  Lakes.  I passed  South  Stoddard  and 
before  I expected  it  came  to  Stoddard  Mill  Village. 
Here  was  a hotel  called  the  “Island  House,”  small  and 
externally  dreary  but,  as  it  turned  out,  redeemed  by 
good  housekeeping.  I had  a hearty  supper.  Later, 
I learned  by  chance  that  the  family  of  a favorite 
pupil  had  a summer  home  near  by  and  I made  them  a 
call. 

Next  day  I made  an  early  start  and  took  the  road  to 
Washington.  The  township  of  Stoddard  shows  a high 
proportion  of  abandoned  farms  and  ruined  homesteads. 
It  has  retrograded  more  than  any  of  the  other  places 
I was  to  see  farther  up  the  state.  However  melan- 
choly the  impressions  of  such  a section,  the  quiet  of  its 
grassy  roads,  the  soft,  cool  footing  and  the  shade  give 
pleasure  to  the  pedestrian.  Washington  has  rather  a 
large  central  village,  more  pretentious  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  at  ten  or  twelve  miles’  distance  from  a 
railroad.  It  has  a hotel  named  with  sly  humor  the 
“Capitol  House.” 

For  two  or  three  miles  out  from  Washington  I had  a 
ride  with  a sociable  young  woman.  I reached  Goshen 
Corner  at  one  o'clock  and  was  admitted  to  the  second 
table  at  an  attractive  boarding-house.  I soon  had 
occasion  to  wish  that  I had  pleaded  for  a lodging  also 
for  I was  hardly  under  way  when  rain  began  to  fall 
briskly.  I pegged  along  grimly  while  the  moisture 
worked  its  way  into  my  clothing  and  turned  the  surface 
of  the  road  to  smooth,  rich  mud.  The  mile-posts  went 
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by  at  uniform  intervals  of  fourteen  minutes  until  I 
came  puffing  and  bedraggled  into  Newport. 

This  was  the  most  considerable  town  on  my  route  and 
I was  annoyed  to  make  such  a sorry  entry.  I was 
disappointed,  too,  that  I must  stop  walking  at  four. 
Yielding  to  circumstances,  I loitered  in  the  railroad  sta- 
tion until  I was  less  obviously  wet  and  then  presented 
myself  at  the  “Phoenix  House.”  I had  chosen  this 
hotel  from  among  three  which  I had  seen  because  it 
seemed  to  be  of  intermediate  class.  I did  not  feel 
equal  to  the  best  nor  yet  condemned  to  the  worst.  At 
any  rate  I passed  a comfortable  night. 

Wednesday  morning  I started  out  of  Newport  over  a 
very  wet  road  but  under  breaking  clouds.  I passed 
Croydon  Flat  and  farther  up  the  same  valley  Croydon 
itself  which  interested  me  as  the  Coniston  of  the  beau- 
tiful story.  It  had  not  cleared  sufficiently  to  unveil  the 
mountains  over  which  range  the  buffalo  and  other  big 
game  of  Corbin  Park.  I reached  Grantham  at  noon 
but  no  hotel.  North  Grantham,  the  next  hamlet, 
seemed  in  a sad  decline.  Its  church  with  broken  panes 
and  clapboards  turning  black  bore  witness  to  its  deca- 
dence. Now  the  water  in  the  wheel  tracks  ran  with  the 
road  which  descended  by  heavy  grades  to  the  Post- 
office  of  Montcalm. 

Considering  that  my  plan  had  been  to  keep  north- 
ward near  the  backbone  of  the  state,  I decided  that  I 
had  deflected  too  far  to  the  west.  The  road  I was  fol- 
lowing would  bring  me  to  Lebanon  and  Hanover.  To 
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rectify  my  course  I turned  to  the  right  at  Montcalm. 
A short  climb  brought  me  to  a crest  from  which  there 
opened  a remarkable  view.  I have  already  referred  to 
it  as  one  that  I regard  as  memorable.  At  the  time  I 
had  not  considered  what  lay  beyond  this  ridge.  The 
valley  at  my  feet  held  Mascoma  Lake.  It  was  bordered 
by  fine  farms  with  many  orchards  exhibiting  their 
geometric  patterns.  Beyond  were  mountains,  rising 
to  more  and  more  commanding  heights  as  the  eye  fol- 
lowed their  receding  outlines.  In  it  all  there  was 
promise  and  invitation.  The  moment  was  like  one  of 
those  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  when  a long  look  toward 
a fair  country  ahead  was  granted  the  weary  traveller. 

I came  down  to  the  pleasant  Shaker  settlements  by 
the  lake  shore.  As  I passed  I tried  to  imagine  the 
world  won  to  their  belief  and  abiding  in  celibacy. 
First  there  would  be  the  vanishing  of  the  babies,  then 
the  closing  of  the  schools  grade  by  grade.  Then  the 
colleges  must  be  abandoned  for  want  of  a student  body. 
The  average  age  of  the  population  would  steadily  rise, 
its  numbers  would  as  steadily  decline.  The  enterprises 
of  mankind  would  flag,  the  aged  survivors  of  the  race 
would  draw  together  in  feeble  communities,  simplifying 
as  far  as  possible  their  mode  of  life,  infirmity  would  at 
last  make  their  maintenance  impossible.  Fancy  a 
solitary  old  man,  outliving  for  a few  days  all  his  house- 
mates and  brooding  stupidly  over  their  unburied 
remains! 

A causeway,  crossing  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  led  to 
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Enfield.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  village  I was  held  up 
by  a shower  and  spent  half  an  hour  under  the  shelter  of 
a shed.  Then  I went  on  and  located  the  “Webster 
House.”  As  I came  up  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel  I 
heard  a guTs  voice  in  song: 

“Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched, 

Weak  and  wounded,  sick  and  sore — ” 

There  had  been  other  days  in  my  experience  as  a tramp 
when  the  characterization  had  fitted  me  more  com- 
pletely than  at  this  juncture;  still  I felt  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  recognizable.  I went  in  and  registered. 

At  Enfield  I threw  away  my  shoes  and  went  on  with 
sneakers.  The  wet  gravel  had  fairly  ground  my  foot- 
gear to  pieces.  The  fourth  day  of  my  walk  took  me 
toward  the  high  mountains.  The  air  was  clear  and 
cool  and  the  sense  of  progression  “from  glory  to  glory” 
has  given  to  this  day  a high  distinction  among  many 
that  I have  spent  on  the  road.  The  first  stage  was  from 
Enfield  to  Canaan  Street.  This  elevated  village  has  a 
winsome  air  of  peace  and  refinement  but  charming  as  it 
is  in  itself  one  looks  chiefly  upon  its  views.  The  previ- 
ous afternoon  I had  faced  a prospect  that  beckoned  and 
stimulated  as  I stood  above  Mascoma  Lake;  now  the 
supreme  beauty  was  in  the  retrospect  toward  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  Vermont. 

However,  I was  soon  to  be  gazing  forward  with  re- 
newed delight.  Not  far  from  “the  Street”  I stumbled 
upon  a road  that  deserves  to  be  celebrated  for  its  strik- 
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ing  perspective.  It  runs  north  between  commanding 
hills  and  leads  the  eye  straight  to  Moosilauke,  bulking 
huge  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  It  is  as  true  to  this  splen- 
did landmark  as  Columbus  Avenue  to  Park  Street 
steeple.  For  miles  this  general  relation  was  preserved 
with  fascinating  changes  of  foreground.  I was  trav- 
ersing the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Dorchester.  Off 
to  the  west  I saw  Smart’s  Mountain  dominating  a small 
wilderness  area  which  is  seldom  visited.  I found  no 
place  to  dine. 

From  the  post-office  known  as  Cheever  my  road 
dropped  into  the  valley  of  Baker’s  River.  I reached  the 
stream  and  the  railroad  at  West  Rumney.  The  wooded 
ranges  to  the  north  had  a powerful  lure;  I realized  that 
I stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  verge  of  the  White 
Mountain  wonderland.  Never  had  I been  so  reluctant 
to  end  a walk.  But  my  time  limit  was  now  at  hand. 
I walked  down  to  Rumney  Depot  and  after  a detour  to 
the  Village  returned  and  secured  accommodations  at  the 
Welcome  House. 

I believe  that  this  hostelry  has  passed  into  history 
and  may  be  discussed  without  prejudice  to  its  fortunes. 
It  was  a curious  structure,  an  old  factory,  I was  told, 
with  outer  walls  of  brick  but  all  its  inner  partitions  of 
flimsy  deal.  Supper  was  good.  Toward  midnight 
there  was  a brief  period  of  disturbance  while  the  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  troupe  settled  itself  after  a performance 
in  a tent  on  the  meadows.  But  I was  well  rested  before 
it  was  time  to  get  up  and  catch  the  early  train.  My 
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pilgrimage  had  ended  at  one  of  the  gateways  of  the 
mountains.  The  next  summer  I was  to  become  some- 
what familiar  with  the  Pemigewasset  region.  It  was 
not  until  1913  that  I passed  through  the  Crawford 
Notch.  In  1914  I climbed  Willard  and  Pequawket,  the 
peaks  commonly  recommended  to  women  and  children 
for  their  ease  of  ascent  but  commanding  wonderful 
views.  In  1915  I first  went  to  the  top  of  Moosilauke. 
Cardigan,  Lafayette,  and  Washington  are  more  recent 
conquests;  they  shall  be  the  subjects  of  separate 
chapters. 


VIII.  CARDIGAN  MOUNTAIN 


CARDIGAN  MOUNTAIN 


I had  long  had  notions  of  climbing  Cardigan.  On  the 
map  it  appeared  to  be  well  placed  with  reference  to  the 
higher  mountains  and  the  lakes.  Its  height,  3200  feet, 
gave  it  a commanding  rank  among  the  peaks  south  of 
Moosilauke.  I had  seen  the  white  nubble  of  its  summit 
from  points  in  Plymouth  and  from  Danbury.  I knew 
that  the  view  of  the  northern  mountains,  especially  the 
Franconias,  as  presented  to  an  observer  on  Cardigan 
must  be  widely  inclusive.  The  great  ranges  would  be 
nearer  than  they  are  to  Kearsarge,  another  strategic 
post  which  I had  visited  in  1908. 

The  Professor  readily  fell  in  with  the  proposition  that 
we  climb  Cardigan  so  we  left  Boston  on  a June  Sunday 
(1917)  when  we  ought  to  have  been  at  church,  bound 
for  Canaan,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  a long,  slow  ride 
under  somewhat  threatening  weather  conditions.  I 
remember  that  we  prolonged  the  process  of  lunching 
over  a good  many  miles  of  road.  About  four  o’clock 
we  came  to  Canaan.  Off  to  the  east,  as  we  stepped 
from  the  car,  we  saw  the  long  base  of  our  mountain  cut 
off  above  by  a level  ceiling  of  leaden  cloud.  We  entered 
the  office  of  a forlorn  hotel  and  waited  for  someone  to 
inquire  our  wishes. 

Nobody  appeared.  We  sat  contemplating  the  fly- 
specked  and  cheerless  aspect  of  our  surroundings  until 
we  both  experienced  a revulsion  of  feeling.  Soon  we 
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were  hoping  that  we  should  escape  discovery  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  we  had  slipped  out.  The  sordid  and 
dreary  place  had  made  its  full  impression.  We  walked 
two  miles,  mostly  up  hill,  and  came  to  lovely  old  Canaan 
Street.  This  elongated  village  is  set  at  the  brink  of  a 
table-land.  To  the  west  the  ground  falls  away  and 
there  is  a beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mascoma. 
In  the  opposite  direction  there  is  a large  pond  nearly  at 
the  level  of  the  Street.  We  registered  at  the  Lucerne 
Inn,  a dignified  old  house. 

The  spell  of  the  Sabbath  calm  was  profound.  We 
fell  under  it  quite  willingly  and  our  most  strait-laced 
ancestors  would  have  approved  our  meditations  over 
the  graves  in  the  village  cemetery.  I believe  this  was 
the  one  promenade  which  was  permitted  on  Sundays. 
But  the  Professor  button-holed  a native  and  obtained 
some  good  advice  respecting  Cardigan  Mountain. 

Monday  morning  brought  early  showers  but  a clear, 
bright  day  followed.  We  parted  with  the  cultivated 
landlord  of  the  Lucerne  and  retraced  our  steps  to 
Canaan-on-the-Railroad.  Just  beyond  this  point  we 
noticed  the  beginning  of  that  most  scenic  highway  over 
which  I had  passed  with  such  delight  seven  years  before, 
the  road  which  runs  north  from  Canaan  to  Rumney 
and  Wentworth.  Our  present  route  held  on  to  the 
east,  mounting  into  the  highlands  of  Orange.  This 
town  was  confidently  mentioned  by  the  guideboards 
but  we  were  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  when  and  where 
we  went  through  its  centre.  The  valley  we  were  ascend- 
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ing  was  cut  off  at  its  head  by  the  high  wooded  wall  of 
our  mountain.  The  western  views  continually  tempted 
us  to  the  error  of  Lot’s  wife. 

Once  we  took  a wrong  turn  but  made  inquiries  and 
were  set  right.  Our  road  worked  round  to  the  south  of 
Cardigan  and  at  length  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of 
the  path,  marked  by  a sign.  A short  climb  led  to  a 
bam  in  a clearing,  a landmark  we  had  been  told  to  look 
for.  Beyond  the  building  we  picked  up  our  trail  again 
and  entered  cool  and  deep  woods.  At  a welcome 
spring  the  way  forked.  Choosing  our  course  at  random 
we  went  to  the  right.  This  path  led  to  a minor  spur  of 
the  mountain  with  a southern  outlook.  Returning  to 
the  spring  we  now  pursued  the  remaining  branch.  It 
became  steep,  the  woods  thinned  out,  and  we  saw 
before  us  the  open  ledges.  Of  these  there  are  many 
acres,  quite  smooth  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  and 
easily  ascended.  We  mounted  the  stately  dome  with 
little  effort. 

As  we  gained  the  summit  we  exclaimed  with  surprise 
and  pleasure  as  we  discovered  the  striking  character 
of  the  eastern  side.  Cardigan  as  approached  from 
Orange  had  seemed  rather  tame  but  we  stood  now  at 
the  top  of  a declivity  which  was  impressively  abrupt. 
It  curved  around  a great  amphitheater  formed  somewhat 
like  The  Hopper  on  Mount  Greylock  but  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  it  in  being  faced  with  bare  rock  instead  of 
clothed  with  forest.  The  sun  poured  into  this  immense 
bowl  and  the  ledges  were  all  aglitter.  Their  inclination 
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suggested  an  exhilarating  coast  for  a thousand  feet  or 
more. 

The  view  was  splendid.  There  were  many  massive 
clouds  casting  sharply  defined  shadows.  Showers 
were  drifting  over  the  high  ranges  to  the  north,  giving 
a forbidding  air  to  Moosilauke,  Kinsman,  and  the 
Franconias.  The  gloom  of  this  quarter  of  the  horizon 
made  the  radiance  of  all  the  rest  singularly  striking. 
The  air  was  as  clear  as  possible.  We  sheltered  ourselves 
from  the  chilly  wind  and  divided  our  attention  between 
our  lunch  and  the  topography  of  New  Hampshire  which 
was  indicated  for  us  as  if  upon  a relief  map  exquisitely 
colored.  My  expectations  were  fully  justified:  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  state  fell  into  their  proper  rela- 
tionship, one  traced  its  backbone  from  Monadnock  to 
Sunapee  and  Kearsarge,  thence  to  Cardigan  itself  and 
so  to  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  northern  wilderness.  New- 
found Lake  was  a beautiful  feature  of  the  eastern  view; 
farther  away  Squam  and  Winnepesaukee  were  shining. 
A hundred  miles  of  the  Green  Mountain  chain  made 
our  western  sky-line. 

We  decided  to  descend  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
By  following  the  northerly  rim  of  the  amphitheater  we 
could  drop  down  by  easy  grades  and  keep  for  the  most 
part  on  the  sunny  ledges  where  we  should  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  losing  our  bearings.  This  plan  was  readily  carried 
out.  It  led  to  some  steep  pitches  down  which  we  slid 
over  the  terraced  rocks,  plunged  us  at  last  into  deep 
woods  but  brought  us  out  at  length  very  nearly  in  ac- 
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cord  with  our  reckoning  upon  the  highest  of  a series  of 
abandoned  farms.  From  here  we  had  first  a green  lane 
and  then  a travelled  road  winding  down  in  the  course  of 
several  miles  to  the  sleepy  village  of  Alexandria. 

The  highway  from  Alexandria  to  Bristol  rounds  the 
north  end  of  a range  of  bold  hills.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  much  distance  should  be  saved  by  crossing  this 
ridge  instead  of  doubling  it.  Moreover,  a narrow  road 
presented  itself  just  where  we  looked  for  it  and  went  up 
the  slope  in  an  exceedingly  business-like  manner.  We 
followed  it,  panting.  After  we  had  passed  one  or  two 
farms  we  found  the  track  fading  out.  Somewhere  near 
the  height  of  land  it  lost  itself  in  another  cart-path 
running  at  right  angles  to  our  projected  course.  We 
had  no  desire  to  go  north  or  south  but  only  east  and 
we  lost  time  and  strength  in  beating  about  for  an  outlet. 

By  and  by  we  gained  open  ground  with  a view  of 
Bristol  in  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset.  We  came 
down  hill  across  a pasture  and  entered  another  road  still 
at  right  angles  with  the  desired  line  of  progress.  We 
followed  it  a short  distance  to  the  right  and  then  cut 
across  a marshy  area  to  the  cemetery.  From  here  to 
the  centre  of  Bristol  we  made  good  time.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  us  that  we  could  by  any  means  catch  a train 
for  Boston  and  get  home  to  sleep.  But  now  we  raised 
the  question.  A group  of  villagers  differed  as  to  the 
possibility.  The  last  train  had  left — was  leaving — 
would  shortly  leave. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  run  for  it  and  our  day  of 
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vigorous  exercise  ended  with  a burst  of  speed,  past  the 
mills  of  Bristol  and  down  to  the  station  on  the  river- 
bank.  The  Professor  recklessly  stopped  to  buy  bana- 
nas and  after  I had  boarded  the  little  train,  so  provi- 
dentially delayed,  I had  a few  moments  of  anxious 
waiting.  But  he  made  it  too  and  late  that  evening  we 
reached  our  respective  homes. 


IX.  THE  FRANCONIA  RANGE 


THE  FRANCONIA  RANGE 


On  Bunker  Hill  Day,  1918,  the  Professor  and  I left 
the  North  Station  at  nine  o’clock.  At  about  1.30 
we  arrived  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  We  held 
tickets  to  North  Woodstock  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
connecting  train  had  been  annulled;  there  would  be 
none  for  four  hours.  We  decided  to  walk  a few  miles  to 
kill  time,  a plan  which  involved  no  hardship  on  this  cool, 
hazy  day.  Near  Livermore  Falls  we  turned  aside  into 
a grove  and  ate  a large  and  leisurely  lunch.  Only  a 
very  slight  impression  was  made  on  the  Professor’s 
stock  of  provisions.  We  went  along  to  West  Campton 
and  still  had  some  time  to  spare  before  the  train.  A 
little  after  six  we  reached  North  Woodstock  and  regis- 
tered as  the  sole  guests  at  the  Russell  House. 

Tuesday  morning  the  clouds  had  dissolved  and  all 
was  propitious  for  the  Ridge  Walk.  After  breakfast 
we  were  glad  of  an  invitation  to  ride  to  Johnson,  three 
miles  up  the  road,  in  an  auto  truck  belonging  to  the 
hotel.  Our  host  did  even  more  than  he  promised  for  he 
carried  us  all  the  way  to  the  Flume  House,  saving  us 
five  miles  of  rather  uninteresting  road.  We  began  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Liberty  in  good  season  and  in  high 
spirits.  Turning  into  the  woods  below  the  Flume  we 
crossed  the  brook  and  found  a vague  path.  Along  this 
we  pushed,  not  far  from  the  northern  brink  of  the  chasm. 
Above  the  gorge  we  again  approached  the  stream  and 
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at  this  point  discovered  a reassuring  sign:  A.  M.  C. 
Path  to  Mt.  Liberty. 

Not  many  rods  from  here  our  troubles  began.  The 
trail  disappeared  under  a fallen  tree  and  did  not  reap- 
pear beyond.  We  pushed  into  an  endless  slashing. 
From  the  Flume  House  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
about  four  miles  with  a rise  of  just  about  3000  feet. 
The  first  mile  had  been  covered  quite  comfortably; 
the  remaining  three  miles  were  to  occupy  us  for  five 
hours.  I do  not  know  whether  anyone  else  has  ever 
taken  so  long  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  labor  was 
heartbreaking,  particularly  for  me  with  my  surplus 
weight.  It  soon  became  a matter  of  a short  spurt  and 
a long  rest.  The  tenacious  brush  seemed  like  an  en- 
tanglement deliberately  contrived.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  strange  absence  of  water  from  the  mountain 
side  began  to  trouble  me.  Thirst,  of  which  I was  to 
have  a severe  experience,  became  harassing.  I began 
to  search  the  gullies  and  hollows.  At  the  foot  of  each 
ledge  the  soil  was  cold  and  moist  but  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  seemed  to  swallow  all  the  seepage. 

Perhaps  it  is  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  but  there 
are  moments  in  the  midst  of  such  a struggle  as  this  when 
I am  fascinated  by  the  notion  of  death.  The  physical 
discomfort  of  breathlessness,  thirst,  and  consuming 
heat  makes  the  conception  of  a final  release  from  such 
distress  powerfully  attractive.  At  once  I begin  to  count 
up  the  compensations  of  dying — never  to  go  to  the 
dentist  or  the  barber  again,  never  to  make  out  another 
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income  tax  return,  never  to  hear  of  Karl  Marx,  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  Kaiser,  or  any  other  bete  noire  any  more. 
The  list  extends  itself  rapidly.  My  ancestors  pro- 
fessed to  find  this  earth  a vale  of  tears  and  held  that  to 
die  was  gain.  It  is  only  at  rare  moments  like  some  of 
these  upon  the  Franconia  heights  that  I can  feel  at  one 
with  them.  The  joy  of  living  and  adventuring  comes 
back  with  my  recovery  of  breath. 

I went  on  with  an  increasing  sense  of  inertia.  The 
summit  of  Liberty  was  gained  at  last;  it  was  three 
o’clock.  The  castellated  peak  is  very  impressive.  It  is 
4472  feet  above  the  sea.  A forest  of  dwarf  trees  sur- 
rounds it.  Those  of  the  uppermost  zone  are  winter- 
killed,  their  bark  is  gone,  and  the  wood  is  bleached  and 
shining.  The  Professor  called  them  vegetable  ghosts. 
Seated  upon  the  battlements  of  the  mountain  we  studied 
the  wide  prospect,  the  deep  gulfs  close  at  hand  and  the 
ranges  reared  beyond  them,  a wilderness  disfigured  far 
and  near  by  lumbering.  The  distance  was  clear;  we 
could  see  Monadnock  and  the  Uncanoonucs.  The 
lunch  was  opened  and  I got  away  with  an  egg.  I could 
not  worry  down  a morsel  of  bread  for  “my  moisture  was 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.”  I felt  dubious 
regarding  the  walk  along  the  saddles  to  the  north.  The 
crest  seemed  unlikely  to  afford  springs  and  nothing  else 
greatly  interested  me.  However,  we  set  out  and  now 
we  had  a plain  trail.  It  dipped  gently  into  stunted 
woods  and  rose  again  upon  the  slopes  of  Haystack. 

I was  beginning  to  feel  sick  and  shaky.  The  Profes- 
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sor  was  sympathetic  and  took  over  my  luggage  which  I 
yielded  with  less  shame  than  I have  now  in  recording  the 
fact.  We  dug  for  water  but  without  success.  Once  on 
the  broad  face  of  a ledge  we  saw  a chink  from  which  a 
wet  streak  extended  downward  a few  inches.  A clear, 
well  rounded  drop  hung  at  its  lower  limit.  I pressed 
my  tongue  to  it,  inwardly  startled  at  my  own  ardor. 
Evaporation  had  made  it  brine  but  from  that  time  the 
story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  has  gained  in  vividness 
for  me. 

From  the  top  of  Haystack  the  full  glory  of  the  Ridge 
Walk  was  apparent  and  there  was  a part  of  my  being 
which  could  still  exult  in  it.  Before  us  was  the  great 
bald  dome  of  Mount  Lincoln  and  leading  across  to  it 
between  abysses  on  either  hand  was  the  slender  granite 
escarpment  to  which  the  trail  clung.  The  descent  to  the 
left  was  profound  and  threatening — to  the  right  it  was 
more  moderate.  Several  hundred  feet  down  on  the 
steep  west  side  the  low  sun  flashed  upon  surfaces  of 
rock  which  were  unquestionably  wet.  Resisting  a 
strong  impulse  to  sheer  off  in  that  direction  I continued 
my  halting  progress  to  the  top  of  Moimt  Lincoln. 

At  this  point  the  view  from  Haystack  was  reproduced 
with  singular  faithfulness.  It  was  now  Lafayette 
which  towered  before  us,  another  knife-edge  between 
two  gulfs  showing  the  way  thither.  Again  there  were 
gleams  of  water  on  the  western  ledges  and  this  time  not 
so  far  down.  The  Professor  was  ranging  ahead.  It  had 
become  plain  to  me  that  I could  never  make  the  summit 
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of  Lafayette  without  a drink.  I must  get  down  to  a 
spring.  I knew  there  was  a certain  risk  in  this.  I could 
find  water  but  I could  not  be  sure  that  it  would  give  me 
strength  to  clamber  back  to  the  crest.  I could  go  down 
the  mountain  a long  way  before  dark  but  there  were 
forests  below  and  probably  slash.  My  extremity  was 
too  grievous  for  much  reflection  and  I went  down  the 
side  of  the  range  in  a sitting  posture,  sliding  and  bump- 
ing along  with  a celerity  which  was  most  gratifying. 
Once  I coasted  straight  through  a patch  of  low  spruce. 
It  stripped  my  trousers  to  the  knees  but  did  not  check 
my  momentum.  At  the  first  wet  surface  I arrested  my 
descent  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  this.  I shot 
down  another  stage  and  paused  beside  a projection 
from  which  drops  were  fading!  Still  another  swift 
slide  and  my  misery  was  at  an  end. 

I had  found  a “cup  of  cold  water,”  a hollow  no  larger 
than  the  word  suggests  but  mercifully  replenished  while 
I drank,  panted,  and  drank  again.  It  was  ice  cold. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  other  pleasure  in  the  span  of 
human  experience  so  thrilling  and  absorbing  as  this. 
It  was  now  a question  of  how  promptly  and  how  far  I 
was  to  be  restored.  I did  not  much  care  at  first;  the 
feeling  was  one  of  absolute,  languorous  content.  But  I 
heard  the  Professor  calling  and  shortly  I began  to  pull 
myself  together.  My  first  essays  at  climbing  were 
awkward  and  brief  but  moment  by  moment  my  strength 
returned.  My  faithful  companion  appeared  on  the  sky- 
line waving  a bottle.  With  an  energy  worthy  of  David’s 
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mighty  men  who  stormed  the  well  at  Bethlehem  he  had 
been  over  the  crown  of  Lafayette  and  some  distance 
down  the  path  until  he  found  a small  spring. 

I did  not  pour  the  water  on  the  ground  as  the  Psalmist 
did  but  drank  it  for  good  measure.  From  this  time  on  I 
felt  very  well.  It  required  no  great  effort  to  make  the 
top  of  Lafayette.  The  trail  went  up  in  the  lee  of  a 
series  of  huge,  angular  rocks  which  stood  upon  the  ridge 
like  teeth  in  a jaw-bone.  Between  these  the  west  wind 
moaned  and  whistled.  Lafayette  is  5269  feet  high — 
near  enough  to  a mile  for  all  practical  purposes.  Only 
the  chief  Presidential  summits,  well  seen  from  here  were 
higher  than  we.  Looking  backward  we  reviewed  our 
course  along  the  Ridge.  Such  a retrospect  is  like  a 
survey  of  one’s  past  life.  The  conspicuous  summits  are 
seen  like  the  memorable  happenings  through  the  years. 
There  are  also  bits  of  commonplace  intermediate  ground 
in  equally  plain  sight  while  much  is  now  hidden.  It  is 
an  “end-on”  view.  The  Franconia  Range  could  be 
seen  in  profile  if  one  were  to  go  across  the  Notch  to 
Kinsman;  how  can  I look  at  my  life  from  the  side 
instead  of  the  end?  It  has  sometimes  entertained  me 
to  think  that  in  a future  existence  we  may  be  able  to  go 
back  and  forth  in  time  as  we  now  do  in  space.  We  now 
go  to  Plymouth  to  see  the  site  of  the  Pilgrims’  landing 
how  fine  it  would  be  to  go  to  1620  and  watch  it  as  a 
present  scene!  Fancy  a Little  Journey  to  1742  to 
hear  the  first  rendering  of  “The  Messiah.” 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  (Daylight  Saving)  and 
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growing  cold.  The  wind  cut  viciously  and  I quickly 
revised  my  previous  notion  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  camp  here.  We  started  down  the  path  that  leads  to 
the  Profile  House.  The  air  remained  beautifully  clear 
but  a great  cloud  overspread  much  of  the  sky.  Below 
in  the  west  was  a band  of  red  gold  from  which  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  Green  Mountains,  sending  up  radiating 
bars  of  fight.  A few  hail-stones  clicked  on  the  ledges. 
We  were  soon  down  to  the  timber-fine.  It  was  curious 
to  see  with  what  regularity  the  height  of  the  spruce  in- 
creased beside  the  path.  First  came  the  dead  wood, 
about  knee  high,  then  living  trees  of  the  same  size,  as 
in  an  immense  nursery,  then  the  trail  was  hedged  in  to 
the  waist  and  presently  to  our  shoulders.  As  soon  as 
the  thick  growth  was  taller  than  we  there  was  a welcome 
shelter  from  the  wind.  But  it  was  fast  growing  dark 
and  we  began  to  stumble  on  the  pebbles. 

This  side  of  Lafayette  does  not  fall  abruptly  to  the 
Franconia  Notch  but  is  extended  by  a great  terrace 
over  which  we  were  now  walking.  A shallow  depression 
near  the  edge  of  this  table  holds  the  little  Eagle  Lakes. 
Close  to  the  standing  water  and  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4000  feet  we  made  out  in  the  dusk  a camping  site.  A 
space  had  been  cleared,  there  was  a stone  fireplace,  a 
pile  of  birch  wood,  and  an  abundance  of  evergreen 
boughs.  There  were  also  poles,  probably  intended  for 
building  a hut.  We  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
spot.  We  soon  had  a fire  and  the  Professor's  explora- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woodpile  brought  to 
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light  potatoes,  oatmeal,  salt,  and  other  stores.  We  had 
plenty  of  our  own  to  eat.  We  did  not  appreciate  until 
next  day  the  energy  expended  in  getting  the  provisions 
up  to  this  level. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  before  we  attempted  to  get  any 
rest  and  then  we  were  not  very  successful.  It  was  just 
sufficiently  chilly  to  prevent  comfortable  relaxation. 
A mattress  of  boughs  is  satisfactory  but  a covering  of 
the  same  is  somewhat  airy.  However,  the  June  night 
was  short.  In  the  early  hours  passing  clouds  repeatedly 
sprinkled  us  with  cold  drops.  Later  we  had  a fine 
starry  sky.  I heard  an  animal  grubbing  about  within 
five  yards  of  our  fire  and  I tossed  a few  chips  at  him. 
Then  a thought  came  to  me  which  made  me  refrain 
from  annoying  him  further.  He  might  be  Mephitis 
mephitica.  There  is  a quiet  humor  in  this  scientific 
designation — ‘skunk  raised  to  the  second  power.’  I 
knew  he  was  more  likely  a porcupine  and  so  it  turned 
out.  He  left  at  daybreak. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  three  it  was  definitely 
dawn.  We  did  not  lie  much  longer.  Baked  potatoes 
were  a pleasing  addition  to  our  early  breakfast.  Before 
the  sun  had  topped  Lafayette  and  Garfield  we  were  fol- 
lowing the  path  to  the  Notch.  It  rose  slightly  to  the 
verge  of  the  plateau  and  plunged  down  in  steep  zigzags — 
a broad  trail  abounding  in  rolling  stones.  I was  quite 
in  error  as  to  the  topography.  I supposed  for  a long 
time  that  we  were  descending  into  the  Notch  itself  when 
we  were  really  working  down  into  a depression  behind 
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Eagle  Cliff.  There  were  frequent  and  welcome  springs. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  great  hollow  the  path  led 
through  a narrow  and  picturesque  defile  which  opened 
upon  the  wooded  mountain  side  above  the  Profile  House. 
We  had  still  several  hundred  feet  of  descent  to  reach 
this  fashionable  locality.  We  did  not  finger  thereabouts 
but  proceeded  two  miles  down  the  road  and  turned  into 
the  little  clearing  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Mountain. 
Here  we  stretched  ourselves  in  the  grass  and  fell  into  a 
satisfying  sleep.  The  nap  lasted  an  hour  or  more. 
Much  refreshed  we  continued  on  our  way  to  the  Flume 
House.  An  eventful  twenty-four  hours  had  passed 
since  our  departure  from  this  point. 

A man  distributing  circulars  gave  us  a ride  in  his  car 
to  the  outskirts  of  North  Woodstock  where  we  elected 
to  drop  off  for  lunch.  We  ate  with  much  pleasure  seated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Pemigewasset.  The  Professor’s 
pack  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as  the  Widow’s  Cruse. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  Russell  House. 
The  Professor  wanted  to  try  another  hotel  for  a change. 
But  I urged  that  the  landlady  of  the  Russell  had  seen  us 
before  we  entered  upon  our  adventures  and  might  be 
more  disposed  to  believe  in  our  respectability  than  some 
of  her  neighbors.  This  consideration  applied  more 
particularly  to  myself.  I was  marked  with  bites  and 
scratches,  there  were  rents  in  my  coat  and  trousers,  and 
these  same  nether  garments  ended  in  long  fringes  above 
the  sorry  remains  of  my  shoes. 

We  walked  out  to  the  Agassiz  Basins  and  had  some 
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raspberry  shrub.  Every  year  I am  fearful  that  this 
marvellous  beverage  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  response 
to  my  appeal  and  no  doubt  my  voice  is  tremulous  with 
suspense  as  I make  the  inquiry.  But  it  has  not  failed 
me  yet  (1920).  We  came  back  to  the  hotel  and  made 
up  some  more  sleep  before  supper.  The  night  was 
remarkably  cold  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
had  a roof  over  our  heads.  On  Thursday  morning  the 
whole  region  suffered  from  a disastrous  frost. 

This  was  the  day  set  for  our  return  to  Boston.  Of 
course  we  occupied  the  forenoon  in  seeing  the  wonders 
of  the  Lost  River.  On  the  way  back  to  the  village  we 
had  our  sixth  meal  from  the  unfailing  resources  of  the 
knapsack.  We  left  North  Woodstock  between  three 
and  four,  had  an  hour  in  Plymouth,  and  sometime 
before  midnight  were  suing  for  admission  to  our  dark- 
ened houses. 
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In  the  summer  of  191 1 1 had  occasion  to  walk  from  the 
Franconia  country  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rutland, 
Vermont.  It  was  a pleasant  journey  and  when,  eight 
years  later,  I had  the  same  general  route  to  cover  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  I entered  upon  it  very  happily. 
I had  been  visiting  on  a farm  at  North  Clarendon,  Ver- 
mont, and  I was  to  go  to  “The  Maples  ” at  West  Camp- 
ton,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  outset  a good  friend 
invited  me  to  ride  to  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and  so  the 
first  stage  of  my  pilgrimage  was  rapidly  accomplished. 
It  was  a showery  morning  and  the  valleys  through  which 
the  familiar  road  winds  its  way  were  unwontedly  dark 
and  gloomy.  But  we  were  a cheerful  party.  At  the 
outskirts  of  Woodstock  we  had  a picnic  dinner  in  the 
car  and  then  ran  in  to  the  center  of  the  fine  town.  At 
12.30  I took  to  walking. 

I made  incredible  progress  that  afternoon.  Five 
times  I accepted  invitations  to  ride.  The  second  of 
these  lifts  brought  me  to  White  River  Junction,  the 
others  set  me  forward  by  long  leaps  on  my  way  up  the 
Connecticut.  I was  deposited  at  Fairlee  at  five  o’clock. 
Meanwhile  I had  walked  hardly  twelve  miles.  I did 
not  feel  that  I had  earned  a night’s  rest,  so  I crossed 
the  long  covered  bridge  to  Orford.  I knew  that  the 
road  from  here  to  Wentworth  ran  far  through  thinly 
settled  country  but  I decided  to  venture  upon  it.  For 
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a long  stretch  it  was  a secluded,  woodsy  way,  up  to  the 
hamlet  of  Orfordville  and  beyond ; then  it  wound  across 
upland  farms,  left  Cube  Mountain  on  the  south,  and 
opened  a solemn  view  of  Moosilauke  and  its  neighbors 
in  the  cool  twilight.  As  I came  down  the  east  slope  of 
the  watershed  the  darkness  fell  swiftly  and  with  a cloudy 
sky  it  was  soon  intense.  For  quite  a distance  the  sur- 
face of  Lower  Baker  Pond  showed  dimly  between  the 
trees  on  my  right.  Then  its  faint  glimmer  was  gone 
and  I was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  out  of  the  ditch.  Still 
I found  as  often  before  a curious  fascination  in  the  blind 
progression  and  a swift  lapsing  of  time. 

About  ten  o’clock  I sighted  the  first  electric  fight  of 
Wentworth.  The  village  was  asleep.  Should  I clamor 
at  one  house  after  another  until  a lodging  was  secured? 
I felt  that  I had  not  the  hardihood  for  such  a course. 
I walked  out  into  the  suburbs,  swung  myself  over  a 
stone  wall,  and  lay  down  with  my  knapsack  for  a pil- 
low. It  was  a quiet  spot;  beside  the  sound  of  the 
breeze  I could  rarely  hear  anything  but  the  monotonous 
cluck  of  a distant  hydraulic  ram.  I was  a little  chilly 
but  soon  went  to  sleep.  After  a time  I woke  feeling 
pretty  well  rested.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  so  dark  as 
when  I had  stretched  myself  on  the  grass.  I wondered 
whether  it  could  be  morning.  I knew  that  a moon 
should  have  risen  behind  the  clouds  some  time  after 
midnight  but  I doubted  whether  it  would  have  any  vis- 
ible effect. 

Soon  I could  see  the  stones  of  the  sheltering  wall. 
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Convinced  that  the  day  was  breaking  I sat  up  and  felt 
for  my  shoes.  I was  rewarded  by  finding  them  and  also 
one  or  two  stray  toilet  articles.  I packed  my  bag  and 
started  northward.  During  the  first  mile  I failed  to 
note  any  further  increase  of  the  fight.  Then  I came  to  a 
lantern  which  marked  an  excavation  and  was  able  to 
consult  my  watch.  It  was  half  past  one;  the  moon  was 
evidently  responsible  for  my  early  rising.  I was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  fie  down  again.  Perhaps  three  hours  on 
the  bare  ground  has  the  virtue  of  eight  hours  in  bed.  I 
continued  my  walk  at  an  easy  pace. 

Before  long  I passed  through  the  center  of  Warren. 
I noticed  as  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  that  fights 
were  burning  in  half  the  houses.  Not  a dog  barked  at 
my  passing.  The  one  recurring  sound  which  has  been 
impressed  upon  my  memory  was  the  hollow  thud  of  a 
horse’s  hoof  on  one  bam  floor  and  another.  The  moon, 
shining  momentarily  between  clouds,  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  read  the  guideboard  that  carried  the  direction 
for  Breezy  Point.  Shortly  I was  out  where  the  houses 
were  few,  ascending  the  course  of  Baker’s  River  and 
usually  within  hearing  of  its  washing.  I had  been  on 
this  road  only  once  before  and  that  several  summers 
before  when  the  Philosopher  and  I had  taken  its  right- 
hand  fork  and  traced  it  with  difficulty  to  the  top  of  a 
divide  2,600  feet  high  whence  we  had  come  down  to 
North  Woodstock.  My  present  purpose  was  to  keep 
to  the  left  and  make  my  way  over  Moosilauke. 

About  three  o’clock  I took  a wrong  turn  and  after  a 
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stiff  climb  came  to  a blind  end  at  a farm  perched  high 
on  a hillside.  I rested  a few  minutes  on  the  dewy  grass 
and  then  went  back  to  the  main  road  in  the  valley.  I 
had  been  looking  for  an  upgrade  and  presently  it  began. 
I saw  the  dark  shapes  of  hotels  and  cottages  about 
Breezy  Point,  the  last  in  the  series  showing  a light  in  the 
kitchen,  the  earliest  sign  of  the  new  day.  Beyond  here 
the  road  became  extremely  rough.  It  had  been  washed 
down  to  a substratum  of  boulders.  I had  to  pick  my 
way  cautiously  and  began  to  be  impatient  for  the  dawn. 
All  at  once  I was  startled  by  a succession  of  violent 
snorts.  The  sound  came  from  the  thick  growth  to  my 
right.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  a loud  crashing  of 
dry  brush.  If  my  drowsing  judgment  could  be  relied 
on  the  two  noises  came  from  different  places.  I guessed 
that  a doe  had  called  her  fawn  from  danger. 

For  some  distance  my  course  was  nearly  level.  By 
and  by  it  forked  and  I took  the  left-hand  track  because  it 
went  up  hill.  This  was  a mistake.  Hardly  a mile 
beyond  this  point  I came  to  the  end  of  the  road  at  a 
deserted  mill-site.  Day  was  breaking  but  with  a wan 
and  sickly  light.  The  clouds  were  not  dissolving  but 
were  massing  ominously  while  detached  wraiths  of  fog 
clung  here  and  there  on  the  wooded  slopes.  It  turned 
out  later  that  the  road  I should  have  been  following  lay 
lower  than  the  mill  and  to  my  right  but  in  my  ignorance 
of  this  fact  it  was  natural  that  I should  address  myself 
to  climbing.  I supposed  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain 
to  be  directly  before  me  and  I headed  up  the  ascent.  It 
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was  rather  hard  going  and  before  long  I sat  down  to  get 
my  breath  and  my  breakfast. 

The  sandwiches  and  doughnuts  from  my  pack  were 
very  acceptable  and  so  was  a thread  of  spring  water 
trickling  under  the  interlacing  brush.  Not  so  welcome 
was  the  rain  which  began  to  fall  steadily.  Progress 
above  the  scene  of  my  frugal  meal  was  laborious.  The 
bushes  were  dense  and  there  were  numerous  fallen  trees. 
I was  soon  drenched  to  the  skin  but  I found  that  the 
soaking  had  redeeming  characteristics — it  kept  me  cool 
and  free  from  thirst  and  it  made  my  shoes  as  soft  and 
pliant  as  moccasins.  After  considerable  exertion  I 
arrived  at  a summit  . I had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a spur 
of  very  respectable  height  and  entirely  isolated  from 
Moosilauke  which  loomed  vaguely  beyond  a trackless 
valley. 

I was  about  ready  to  abandon  my  project  but  for  a 
while  I held  my  direction  as  I plunged  down  the  foothill. 
Gradually,  however,  I was  diverted  more  and  more  to 
the  left  by  faint  vestiges  of  winter  roads  which  offered 
lines  of  less  resistance.  My  descent  became  a spiral 
and  ended  at  the  mill-site  where  I had  been  two  hours 
before.  The  rain  fell  copiously  with  little  wind.  I was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  defeat  and  started  back  to 
Breezy  Point.  But  when  I came  to  the  fork  in  the  way 
I could  see  something  which  I had  missed  in  the  dark- 
ness, a sign  on  the  lower  road  which  read:  “Tip-top 
House,  Five  Miles.”  I revised  my  plans  again  and 
made  a fresh  start.  I thought  that  if  the  rain  continued 
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I would  put  up  over  night  at  the  hotel.  The  breaking 
of  the  clouds  and  the  unveiling  of  the  view  would  be 
worth  waiting  for. 

My  road  ran  northward  for  a mile  on  a level  and  then 
went  up  the  mountain  in  serpentine  curves  not  excess- 
ively steep  but  an  unremitting  grade.  I made  the  climb 
easily.  The  raindrops  became  smaller  as  I pushed  into 
the  higher  layers  of  the  cloud  and  near  the  top  they  con- 
tracted to  globules  of  mist.  Between  ten  and  eleven  I 
gained  the  ridge  between  the  South  and  the  higher  North 
Peak.  There  was  a cold  spring  beside  the  final  pitch. 
The  pools  of  freshly  fallen  rain  water  on  the  well  washed 
ledges  were  equally  good  to  drink.  There  could  not 
have  been  a sharper  contrast  than  between  the  comfort 
of  my  present  situation  and  the  torments  I had  suffered 
on  the  arid  Franconia  Range  a year  before.  Like  the 
Ancient  Mariner  I felt  that  “my  body  drank.” 

Vision  from  the  ridge  was  limited  to  a few  rods.  In 
the  fog  my  eyes  began  to  play  me  tricks.  Doubtless 
they  were  the  worse  for  my  limited  sleep  and  the  strain 
of  the  walk  in  darkness  and  twilight.  As  I watched  for 
the  hotel  I fixed  upon  boulders  and  clumps  of  trees  as 
representing  it,  finding  myself  deceivecfagain  and  again. 
The  extreme  summit  of  Moosilauke  is  an  anomaly  among 
high  mountain  peaks.  It  is  a piece  of  uneven  grass-land 
as  tame  and  commonplace  in  itself  as  any  rolling  pasture. 
To  sense  the  height  (4,810  feet)  one  must  see  beyond 
these  domestic  looking  acres.  This  I could  not  do. 

When  the  weatherworn  hotel  at  last  defined  itself  I 
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hastened  toward  the  door.  I wanted  a place  by  the 
stove  and  before  long  a hot  meal.  These  agreeable  con- 
ceptions were  rudely  abolished  when  I raised  my  eyes 
and  caught  sight  of  a padlock  on  the  entrance.  The 
house  was  vacant  and  closed.  With  a peculiarly  for- 
lorn reaction  I moved  round  the  corner  out  of  the  chill- 
ing breeze  which  had  sprung  up.  Most  of  the  windows 
of  the  Tip-top  House  were  boarded  over  but  one  on  the 
east  side  had  been  forced.  I crawled  in  and  wandered 
through  the  darkened  and  disordered  rooms.  It  was 
not  an  attractive  retreat.  Still  I considered  for  a little 
whether  to  remain  here  until  next  morning.  There 
were  mattresses  between  which  I could  keep  warm  but 
I had  no  matches  and  only  a couple  of  ounces  of  choco- 
late to  eat. 

I had  the  greatest  desire  to  see  the  revelation  that 
would  come  with  the  passing  of  the  cloud.  But  a long 
afternoon  to  be  passed  idly  about  the  forsaken  hotel  in 
my  sodden  clothing  was  a dreary  prospect.  I decided 
to  wait  until  twelve  o’clock  and  then  start  down  the 
trail  to  Kinsman  Notch,  provided  I could  find  my  way 
into  it.  With  this  program  I had  an  hour  on  the  sum- 
mit and  I spent  it  in  uneasily  pacing  back  and  forth  in 
the  lee  of  the  house.  It  was  evident  that  the  cloud 
did  not  extend  far  above  my  head.  Several  times  the 
silver  disc  of  the  sun  showed  itself.  Once  or  twice 
the  clear  blue  was  disclosed  and  a momentary  flood  of 
sunlight  bathed  the  peak  with  a surprising  warmth  and 
splendor.  I could  never  see  many  yards  below.  At 
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noon  the  sombre  white  fog  had  shut  in  again  as  heavily 
as  ever. 

It  was  with  a certain  sense  of  disquiet  that  I began  to 
beat  about  in  the  wiry  grass  in  search  of  the  trail.  I 
had  never  been  over  it  and  had  little  idea  at  what  angle 
it  took  its  departure.  First  I visited  several  large  cairns 
northwest  of  the  hotel  which  I had  seen  at  intervals, 
looking  like  haystacks  in  the  mist.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a path.  Sometimes  I 
would  lose  the  outline  of  the  Tip-top  House  and  then  it 
would  suddenly  reappear,  bulking  like  the  Ark  on  Ararat. 
I worked  around  cautiously  to  the  north  until  I sighted 
the  barn.  A tall  post  relieved  my  anxiety;  it  carried 
the  sign  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club.  The  trail 
from  its  foot  was  narrow  but  distinct. 

For  a long  distance  the  descent  was  very  gradual.  To 
the  right  a steep  incline  fell  away  into  obscurity.  Once 
I saw  an  opposing  slope  on  which  the  sun  was  shining. 
The  golden  green  of  the  wet  spruce  was  wonderfully 
brilliant  to  my  eyes,  so  long  adapted  to  subdued  light 
and  color.  The  footing  was  bad — a corduroy  of  small 
round  sticks  black  and  slimy  from  the  rain.  The 
woods  for  a while  were  large  and  impressive,  the  most 
satisfactory  forest  I had  seen.  I particularly  enjoyed 
this  stage  of  my  walk.  All  too  soon  I came  to  the 
limits  of  the  Johnson  Company’s  slashing. 

The  way  across  this  great  tract  was  not  easy  to  fol- 
low. The  trail  would  run  in  a lumber  road  for  a while 
and  then  drop  diagonally  to  another  road  on  a lower 
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terrace.  When  the  slight  path  diverged  in  this  way 
from  the  broader  tracks  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  accidental  watercourse.  Eventually  I walked 
past  one  of  these  points  but  with  no  serious  conse- 
quences. To  follow  the  road  instead  of  the  trail 
merely  meant  a longer  and  more  winding  course  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Notch.  There  were  no  views;  the 
mist  continued  to  drift  over  the  barren  wastes  left  by 
the  choppers. 

There  was  one  scenic  bit  on  the  route,  a glimpse  of 
the  Beaver  Brook  Falls.  The  spectacle  came  as  a sur- 
prise on  a steep  pitch  where  a remnant  of  woodland  made 
a profound  twilight.  I had  a vista  of  the  stream  sliding 
down  two  hundred  feet  or  more  of  smooth  ledge.  There 
was  little  foam  and  the  glitter  of  the  water  was  like  cold 
steel.  The  sense  of  loneliness  in  this  eerie  nook  was 
overpowering.  I understand  that  there  are  many  of 
these  cascades  but  I did  not  have  ambition  enough  to 
follow  the  brook  into  the  drenched  thickets. 

About  three  o’clock  I was  happy  to  break  from  the 
clammy  grip  of  the  bushes  into  the  high  road.  I found 
myself  a mile  above  the  Lost  River  and  perhaps  half  a 
mile  above  the  place  where  I should  have  come  out  if  I 
had  not  lost  the  Dartmouth  trail.  Soon  after  five  I 
reached  N orth  W oodstock.  I had  enj  oyed  to  the  utmost 
a long,  slow  drink  of  raspberry  shrub  at  the  Agassiz 
Basins.  I had  been  on  foot  for  sixteen  hours.  Directly 
after  supper  at  the  Mount  Adams  I went  to  bed  and 
slept  the  clock  around. 
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The  next  morning  was  bright  and  warm.  The  train 
for  West  Campton  did  not  go  until  10.30  and  I had  time 
for  a delightful  period  of  relaxation  on  the  sunny  rocks 
below  the  railroad  bridge,  eating  oranges  and  holding 
my  feet  in  the  current  of  the  East  Branch. 


XI.  THE  TACONICS 


THE  TACONICS 


The  Taconic  Range  which  runs  close  to  the  New  York 
line  both  in  Massachusetts  and  southern  Vermont  has 
very  individual  features.  Compared  with  the  main 
chain  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  east  of  it  the  bound- 
ary ridge  is  much  subdivided  by  ravines  and  conse- 
quently rises  to  numerous  sharp  peaks.  The  formation 
is  so  intricate  that  it  may  be  likened  in  a somewhat 
homely  and  unworthy  fashion  to  a mass  of  chocolate 
drops  partly  melted  and  run  together  below  but  still 
showing  their  separate  nubbles  above.  The  resulting 
type  of  scenery  is  full  of  charm.  The  roads  twist  and 
turn  and  present  frequent  surprises.  In  the  Green 
Mountains)  proper,  you  follow  a brook  steadily  up  to 
its  source  and  then  you  follow  another  one  down  the 
farther  side  of  the  range.  In  the  Taconics  you  may 
skirt  the  heads  of  two  or  three  valleys  before  you  enter 
upon  a long  descent.  This  means  unexpected  and 
beautiful  views  at  odd  angles  with  the  route. 

If  Greylock,  Equinox,  and  Dorset  Mountains  are 
reckoned  in  the  Taconic  system  it  is  credited  with  three 
of  the  finest  in  the  region.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
range  is  a series  of  beehive  masses  about  2,000  feet 
high  and  with  large  patches  of  pasture  land  on  their 
slopes.  This  is  the  composition  of  the  panorama  as 
seen  at  West  Rutland  for  example.  One  of  the  most 
curious  knobs  is  a few  miles  from  here  and  is  known  as 
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Bird  or  Birdseye  Mountain.  It  looks  a good  deal  like 
a tugboat  heading  south.  Its  highest  part,  correspond- 
ing with  a pilot-house,  is  nearly  encircled  by  a cliff 
about  a hundred  feet  high.  Many  years  ago  I scrambled 
up  there  and  examined  the  Masonic  monument  which 
stood  there  at  the  time.  I believe  it  has  since  fallen  to 
pieces.  It  was  built  like  a short  chimney  from  blocks 
of  stone  the  size  of  bricks.  Each  block  had  its  inscrip- 
tion and  the  tradition  was  that  each  member  of  a large 
party  carried  one  to  the  peak  where  the  shaft  was 
quickly  constructed. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1920  I did  some  walking  in  the 
longitude  of  these  interesting  mountains.  I had  been 
treated  to  a ride  from  Boston  to  Pittsfield.  We  had 
spent  a night  in  Westfield  and  been  whirled  up  Jacob’s 
Ladder  and  down  into  the  Housatonic  valley  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  About  eleven  o’clock  I detached  my- 
self from  the  touring  car  and  started  northward  at  a 
greatly  reduced  pace.  Twenty-one  years  before  I had 
left  Pittsfield  for  the  same  goal  but  now  I had  pro- 
jected a route  which  was  almost  wholly  new  to  me. 

It  was  a matter  of  nearly  an  hour  to  get  clear  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  At  length  the  last  of  the  mills 
and  the  last  row  of  tenement  houses  were  behind  me  and 
Onota  Lake  was  at  my  left.  I passed  a stone  by  the 
roadside  which  has  made  a haunting  impression  on  my 
memory.  It  marked  the  spot  where  an  unfortunate 
man  was  killed  by  the  overturning  of  his  sled-load  of 
wood  more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  A text  was 
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added  which  can  hardly  fail  to  enchain  the  attention  of 
the  reader:  “In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh.” 

I thought  of  another  memorial  stone  with  a more 
gracious  record  upon  it  which  I had  seen  seven  years 
earlier.  It  stands  beside  a path  at  Waterville,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  mountain 
amphitheatre.  It  was  erected  by  guests  of  the  hotel 
to  honor  one  whose  society  they  had  prized:  In  Mem- 
ory of , A Faithful  Mountain  Guide,  A Brave 

Soldier,  A Manly  Christian. 

My  road  soon  left  the  cultivated  levels  and  climbed  a 
mountainside  on  a long  diagonal.  Cool  woods  alter- 
nated with  pastures  giving  widening  views  to  the  east. 
Near  the  highest  point  I rested  by  a spring.  Its  thrill- 
ingly  cold  water  had  to  answer  for  a dinner.  The 
heavy  clouds  which  had  covered  the  sky  were  now 
breaking  and  the  distance  became  clearer.  The  two 
lakes — Onota  and  Pontoosuc — gleamed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  The  long  front  of  Washington  Mountain 
beyond  reminded  me  of  a great  wave  just  ready  to  curl 
and  whiten  at  the  crest.  Long  stretches  of  the  Green 
Mountain  ranges  in  many  places  have  this  even  and 
unbroken  form. 

In  a shady  notch  abounding  in  ferns  the  road  tilted 
over  a summit  and  began  a swift  descent  to  Hancock. 
This  town  had  often  attracted  my  attention  when  I had 
occasion  to  study  the  map  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
about  the  longest  in  the  state  and  one  of  the  narrowest. 
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In  fact  it  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  Richmond  line  at  the 
south  to  the  boundary  of  Williamstown  at  the  north. 
The  settlement  is  mainly  along  a single  road  in  the  axis 
of  the  township  and  between  two  chains  of  steep  hills. 
I had  supposed  that  this  must  be  a peculiarly  isolated 
and  decadent  community  but  its  farms  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

From  the  center  of  Hancock  to  South  Williamstown 
was  a pleasant  but  time-consuming  walk.  A certain 
stimulus  was  afforded  by  the  gradual  emergence  of  Grey- 
lock  from  behind  the  nearer  ridge.  I have  never 
climbed  this,  the  highest  mountain  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  complex  structure,  its  numerous  spurs  and  hollows, 
must  make  it  interesting  to  explore.  The  afternoon  sun 
threw  its  features  into  effective  relief . I made  my  way 
down  the  course  of  Green  River  to  Williamstown  where 
I arrived  in  a footsore  condition  and  very  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  army  shoes  with  which  I was  experiment- 
ing. I rode  to  North  Adams  on  the  electric  and  soon 
went  to  bed  in  a comfortable  hotel. 

Next  morning  I caught  the  7.45  trolley  for  Benning- 
ton. Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  daylight  saving  in 
Massachusetts  and  Eastern  Time  in  Vermont  I arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  run  at  the  same  time  I started.  The 
ride  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  had  been  very 
beautiful.  Another  electric  furnished  transportation  to 
North  Bennington  and  then  I took  to  walking  again. 
I kept  the  main  road  to  Shaftsbury,  a sleepy  village 
straggling  along  a hillside  with  a view  of  the  Green 
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Mountain  chain  which  is  maintained  with  only  slight 
changes  for  many  miles.  It  was  hot  and  dusty  and 
I was  grateful  for  a lift  in  a big  New  York  car.  The  ride 
was  particularly  pleasant  because  my  benefactor  tinned 
out  to  be  a fellow  alumnus  of  M.  I.  T.  I resinned 
my  walk  at  Arlington. 

For  the  next  four  miles  the  road  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Battenkill  was  a familiar  one.  I had  plodded 
over  it  in  1907.  It  is  close  against  the  foot  of  Red 
Mountain  and  well  shaded.  One  looks  out  from  its 
cool  shelter  across  the  sunny  meadows  as  from  a cloister 
into  a court.  I turned  north  at  West  Arlington  just 
as  I had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  I wanted  to 
revisit  the  town  of  Sandgate.  There  are  in  fact  few 
places  so  unspoiled  from  the  standpoint  of  the  walker. 
The  rough  and  winding  roads  repel  the  automobilists 
and  there  is  a high  proportion  of  well  grown  woodland. 
The  town  is  not  a thriving  one  from  the  assessor’s  point 
of  view  but  it  has  a wealth  of  scenery.  A glance  at  the 
government  map  will  show  what  may  be  expected  in 
such  a maze  of  contour  lines. 

I have  said  that  Sandgate  is  not  a favorite  resort  of 
people  with  motor  cars  but  an  exception  possibly  proves 
the  rule.  I had  a ride  of  three  miles  in  a Ford.  It  left 
me  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  to 
Beartown  and  Rupert.  I had  followed  the  first  of  these 
thirteen  years  before  and  now  I turned  to  the  left.  I 
had  not  climbed  far  from  the  fork  before  I had  another 
lift,  this  time  from  a native  and  in  the  buckboard  proper 
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to  the  region.  The  big  horse  made  light  work  of  a rather 
hard  grade.  Near  the  top  we  passed  through  Sandgate 
Notch  which  was  considered  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
figure  in  the  old  Osgood’s  New  England.  It  is  a pass 
between  low  cliffs,  very  narrow  and  crooked,  having 
the  appearance  of  an  artificial  cut.  It  has  its  tradition 
of  a suicide  by  hanging  from  one  of  the  crags. 

Above  the  Notch  we  entered  one  of  the  typical 
Taconic  valleys,  elevated,  extensive,  and  giving  glimpses 
of  distance  through  two  or  three  breaks  in  its  walls. 
We  went  on  to  the  north  passing  a number  of  farms 
but  longer  stretches  of  forest,  sweet  and  cool.  The 
unfailing  brooks  and  springs  are  among  the  principal 
charms  of  Sandgate.  I did  not  mind  an  occasional  halt 
for  conversation  with  the  driver’s  neighbors.  His  home 
was  close  to  the  Rupert  line.  I had  a down  grade  from 
here  to  the  village  of  West  Rupert.  The  road  emerged 
from  the  wild  valley  into  a place  of  almost  suburban 
trigness.  I suppose  the  Ruperts  are  realty  suburban  to 
thriving  towns  across  the  New  York  boundary.  A 
branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ventures  cau- 
tiously into  Vermont  along  here. 

From  West  Rupert  I went  on  to  Rupert  and  then 
entered  upon  the  lon£  seven  miles  over  the  highlands  to 
Pawlet.  I was  glad  when  I caught  sight  of  this  white 
village  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  little  Mettawee  River. 
I approached  it  from  the  southwest  looking  over  it  to 
the  massive  Dorset  Mountain  which  I have  often  com- 
pared to  a group  of  statuary  under  drapery.  The  veiled 
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Laocoon  might  look  like  this.  To  the  northwest  is  a 
very  different  mountain,  locally  but  inaptly  called 
Haystack.  It  is  only  about  2,000  feet  high  but  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  monoliths  1 have  seen  in  all  my  wan- 
derings. It  is  a wedge  of  bare  rock  with  its  thin  edge 
running  north  and  south.  Bury  a hatchet  head  to 
half  its  depth  in  the  earth  and  you  will  have  a fair 
model  of  it. 

The  center  of  Pawlet  is  rather  picturesque  but  there 
is  no  hotel.  I went  through  the  usual  routine — got 
advice  from  a storekeeper  as  to  kind-hearted  house- 
holders, was  turned  down  at  one  place,  but  found  good 
quarters  on  making  a second  attempt.  My  room 
looked  out  over  the  village  square  but  the  scene  was 
not  strikingly  animated.  One  curiosity  which  I noticed 
in  strolling  about  was  the  turbine  under  the  gristmill. 
It  was  placed  deep  in  a natural  pot-hole  in  the  ledge. 

I had  no  map  of  this  section  and  had  to  guess  at  my 
best  route  to  North  Clarendon  and  my  family.  When 
I looked  around  in  the  morning  I discovered  the  familiar 
sign  of  a Rutland  clothing  store  showing  26  miles  to  the 
Marble  City.  It  was  a bright,  hot  day  and  my  route 
turned  out  to  be  undesirably  sunny.  The  census  tells 
us  that  most  of  these  small  towns  are  faffing  off  in 
population  but  they  give  an  impression  of  considerable 
enterprise.  If  there  are  not  so  many  people  as  there 
were  once  it  must  be  that  those  who  are  left  move  about 
a great  deal  more  than  their  predecessors.  Then  too  it 
makes  a difference  whether  one  travels  over  a main  road 
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or  penetrates  the  by-ways  where  the  signs  of  retro- 
gression are  marked. 

I did  not  find  much  enjoyment  in  the  final  day  of  my 
walk.  I was  uncommonly  footsore  and  the  scenery, 
though  pleasing,  was  less  distinguished  than  that  of  the 
day  before.  In  the  long  intervals  between  patches  of 
shade  I realized  the  force  of  the  report  of  the  Youth  to 
Elijah:  “The  heaven  is  as  brass  above  me;  the  earth  is 
as  iron  under  me.”  For  eleven  miles  north  from  Pawlet 
the  settlement  was  nearly  continuous  but  there  was 
nothing  like  a village  until  I came  to  Middletown 
Springs.  This  is  an  isolated  community  in  which  there 
are  a number  of  large  comfortable  houses  of  the  man- 
sard roof  period.  It  was  dinner-time  and  I contented 
myself  with  ice-cream  for  my  main  course  with  a des- 
ert of  oranges.  These  I ate  by  a spring  after  I had 
passed  the  center  of  the  town. 

In  the  afternoon  my  energy  flagged  rapidly  and  I 
began  to  wish  heartily  for  a ride.  The  way  was  a long, 
gradual  descent  largely  in  the  obscure  town  of  Ira.  I 
should  have  enjoyed  threading  these  valleys  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  uncommon  heat  and  my  increasing 
lameness.  As  it  was  I was  happy  enough  to  be  picked 
up  at  the  outskirts  of  West  Rutland  and  carried  through 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.  From  here  I limped  painfully 
out  to  the  farm  where  my  family  were  established.  I 
found  them  at  supper  and  joined  them  with  lively 
appreciation. 


XII.  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON 
(1920) 

I had  never  climbed  the  highest  of  the  New  England 
mountains.  Often  I had  thought  about  it  and  ended  by 
saying  to  myself,  “I  will  put  it  off  and  still  have  it  to 
look  forward  to.  I must  not  make  every  other  venture 
an  anti-climax  by  having  this  one  an  accomplished  fact.” 
Yet  it  was  obviously  not  wise  to  postpone  it  indefinitely 
and  now  the  thing  is  done.  It  was  not  an  ideal  excur- 
sion but  there  was  a refreshing  piquancy  about  it. 
Other  features  beside  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
were  fortunately  included  in  our  itinerary.  My  com- 
panion was  a cheerful  and  plucky  Scot  of  just  half  my 
age  and  not  much  over  half  my  weight.  One  of  the 
consolations  of  becoming  a slow-moving  veteran  is  to 
enjoy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  novice. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  14th, 
and  soon  after  one  o’clock  we  stepped  from  the  car  to 
face  the  unrivalled  landscape  of  Intervale.  We  fol- 
lowed the  main  road  for  four  miles  up  the  Saco  valley 
and  turned  northward  toward  Pinkham  Notch.  A late 
lunch  was  enjoyed  at  the  foot  of  Goodrich  Falls.  Just 
below  Jackson  we  had  our  first  invitation  to  ride.  It 
came  from  a young  fellow  in  a Ford  truck  belonging  to 
the  Appalachian  Club.  He  was  employed  about  the 
camp  at  the  Crystal  Cascade.  With  many  apologies 
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for  his  hesitant  and  complaining  conveyance  he  carried 
us  to  the  height  of  land.  Here  we  turned  aside  to  see 
the  Glen  Ellis  Fall. 

This  was  a splendid  sight.  We  were  privileged  to  see 
the  fall  at  its  best.  The  stream  was  running  high  but 
clear  between  its  granite  palisades  and  plunging  in  a 
massive  column  to  the  dark  pool  below  in  a perfect  wil- 
derness setting.  The  towering  side  of  Wildcat  Mountain 
led  the  eye  up  from  the  gloom  of  the  gorge  to  weary 
heights  flooded  with  sunshine.  We  returned  to  the 
road  and  continued  on  our  way.  As  the  outlook 
broadened  before  us  and  the  hills  fell  back  on  the  left 
we  saw  Mount  Washington  in  its  entirety  and  the 
crescentic  range  of  the  Northern  Peaks.  These  moun- 
tain masses  reared  up  so  close  at  hand  and  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  produce  an  overpowering  effect. 

When  we  had  seen  the  Presidential  series  from  Inter- 
vale we  had  noticed  bright  flecks  upon  the  upper  slopes 
and  had  supposed  them  to  be  shining  ledges.  Now  we 
were  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  that  they  were 
areas  of  snow,  in  some  places  smooth  fields,  elsewhere 
long,  narrow  streaks  marking  deep  gullies.  These  were 
most  numerous  on  Mount  Jefferson  but  the  most  exten- 
sive accumulation  of  snow  was  in  Tuckerman’s  Ravine 
where  the  whiteness  was  broken  only  near  the  top  of 
the  walls.  Huntington’s  Ravine  with  its  more  south- 
erly exposure  was  nearly  free  of  snow. 

We  were  whirled  down  the  last  mile  of  descent  to  the 
Glen  House  in  a car  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
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We  found  only  a half  dozen  guests  in  the  little  hotel 
and  these  were  kindred  spirits  full  of  the  lore  of  the 
trails.  People  I have  met  in  the  course  of  my  walks 
have  generally  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
my  undertakings  but  here  the  situation  was  reversed: 
they  counselled  the  most  intemperate  enterprises. 
We  were  encouraged  to  think  we  might  go  into  Tucker- 
man’s  Ravine  by  the  Raymond  Path,  skirt  the  snow 
fields  on  the  right-hand  wall,  and  so  continue  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington.  As  it  turned  out  we  were  to 
content  ourselves  with  a milder  program. 

The  sun  went  down  in  a clear  sky  behind  the  noblest 
mountain  ramparts  I had  ever  seen.  I went  early  to 
bed  and  tossed  about  impatient  for  the  morning. 
When  I first  opened  my  eyes  on  Tuesday  the  sun  was 
shining  but  when  I got  up  after  several  additional  naps 
the  sky  was  overcast.  Still  the  clouds  were  high  and 
broken  while  the  great  range  was  defined  as  clearly  as 
the  night  before.  At  eight  o’clock  we  started  up  the 
carriage  road.  This  has  a comfortable  grade,  rising 
4,600  feet  in  eight  miles.  The  climber  is  encouraged  by 
mile-posts.  Near  the  second  of  these  we  met  a solitary 
pedestrian.  He  had  come  up  the  Crawford  trail  the 
day  before  and  had  camped  in  the  Summit  House.  He 
reported  that  there  was  no  care  taker  on  the  premises 
but  he  had  been  comfortable  before  an  open  fire. 

We  soon  saw  the  beginning  of  the.  Raymond  Path  but 
the  dripping  brush  was  not  attractive.  We  concluded 
to  keep  on  in  the  broader  and  tamer  way.  Nearly  four 
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miles  from  the  Glen  we  got  clear  of  the  woods  and  saw 
before  ns  the  dilapidated  Halfway  House.  At  the  same 
time  the  characteristic  of  the  mountain  was  revealed, 
its  seemingly  endless  acres  of  gray  boulders.  For  the 
most  part  the  ledges  are  hidden  under  the  loose  frag- 
ments. We  paid  toll  at  the  Halfway  House,  a small 
pittance  for  the  recreation  we  were  having.  Even  at 
that  a discount  was  allowed  because  some  of  the  bridges 
were  up. 

For  a little  it  looked  like  clearing.  We  could  see  the 
Glen  House  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  we  could 
look  across  the  Great  Gulf  to  Mount  Adams  but  heavier 
masses  of  clouds  were  rolling  toward  us  from  the  north. 
Our  road  doubled  a spur  and  returned  along  the  moun- 
tainside with  the  Halfway  House  a diminishing  land- 
mark below.  At  the  fifth  mile-post  there  was  another 
hair-pin  turn  and  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a snow  field. 
The  road  had  been  cleared  and  the  vertical  cut  was  fully 
three  feet  deep.  We  were  about  to  take  photographs 
of  this  surprising  feature  when  the  cloud  wrapped  itself 
around  us  and  the  fight  grew  dim  and  cheerless. 

We  pushed  along.  During  the  climb  I had  estimated 
the  level  of  each  familiar  summit  as  we  passed  above  it — 
Monadnock,  Cardigan,  Pequawket,  Ascutney,  and 
Chocorua  below  the  Halfway  House,  Kilfington,  Lib- 
erty, Moosilauke,  and  Lincoln  above  it.  The  sixth 
mile-post  appeared  to  be  a trifle  higher  than  Lafayette. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  these  altitudes  marked 
by  signs  along  the  road.  It  now  became  chilly  and  the 
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wind  rose  ominously.  I suppose  the  better  statement 
would  be  that  we  climbed  into  the  gale.  The  leaden 
rack  continued  to  scud  over  the  stony  waste.  We  were 
impressed  by  the  volume  of  sound  made  by  the  wind 
blowing  through  innumerable  crannies  between  the 
boulders.  At  5,000  feet  there  was  much  grass,  in  fact 
a great  deal  more  than  could  be  found  a thousand  feet 
below.  It  justified  the  name  of  “lawns”  applied  to 
these  lofty  tracts.  All  the  grass  was  the  sere  growth  of 
the  previous  season;  there  were  no  signs  of  a fresh  start. 

The  final  mile  was  covered  -with  discomfort  but  not 
with  real  difficulty.  The  grade  was  less  than  the  aver- 
age. We  saw  but  a few  yards  on  either  side,  walking 
“by  faith  and  not  by  sight.”  The  first  building  in  the 
group  about  the  peak  started  into  view  before  we  ex- 
pected it.  This  was  a stable.  A stairway,  rising  into 
the  driving  vapor,  showed  us  the  way  and  toiling  up  it 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  lee  of  the  Summit  House.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  see  the  length  of  the  building. 
We  entered  through  a window".  The  long,  empty  room 
was  a lonesome  place.  The  wind  moaned  about  the 
vacant  structure  and  kept  the  drops  quivering  upon  the 
panes.  All  we  could  make  out  from  the  western  win- 
dows was  a phantom  water-tank;  the  highest  object  in 
New  England.  We  spread  our  provisions  on  the  lunch 
counter  and  while  we  ate  congratulated  ourselves  over 
the  fact  that  our  successors  would  soon  pay  roundly  for 
such  a privilege. 

What  to  do  next  was  a question.  We  had  planned  to 
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go  down  the  Crawford  Path  but  we  could  now  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  warnings  in  the  guide-book.  On 
our  first  visit  to  the  mountain  we  could  not  expect  to 
follow  this  trail  in  the  clouds.  We  could  wait  for  the 
next  day,  we  could  go  back  the  way  we  had  come,  or  we 
could  try  the  railroad.  We  chose  the  latter  course. 
I found  it  more  disciplinary  than  amusing.  Walking 
along  the  piece  of  horizontal  track  in  front  of  the  Sum- 
mit House  one  caught  the  full  power  of  the  gale  at  the 
corner  of  the  building  and  at  the  same  moment  faced 
the  appalling  declivity  of  the  trestle,  the  perspective  of 
wet  and  slippery  ties  vanishing  into  the  murk  at  a 
shocking  angle.  I have  never  met  with  conditions  bet- 
ter calculated  to  concentrate  one’s  attention  upon  a 
set  task.  Every  step  had  to  be  deliberated. 

The  height  of  the  track  above  the  foundation  is  some- 
times three  feet  and  sometimes  thirty.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  no  real  danger  of  falling  between  the  ties  clear 
to  the  rocks  but  it  would  be  easy  to  break  an  ankle  by  a 
slip  of  the  foot  and  a pitch  forward.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  stumble  and  go  over  the  side  in  a gust  of  wind. 
The  unequal  spacing  of  the  sleepers  introduces  a refined 
bit  of  torment.  As  I picked  my  way  down  this  crazy 
stairway  I tightened  every  muscle  to  a degree  that  meant 
rapid  fatigue.  I could  not  take  my  eyes  off  my  feet. 
I longed  to  bestride  the  cog-rail  and  coast  but  it  was 
covered  with  black  grease.  When  we  came  to  the  Gulf 
Tank  I fervently  agreed  with  the  guide-book  that  the 
view  was  “perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  in  the  moun- 
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tains”  though  it  was  limited  for  me  to  a few  square  rods 
of  shattered  granite. 

Circumstances  improved  as  we  went  on:  the  wind 
moderated,  the  muscular  operation  became  somewhat 
more  habitual,  and  we  emerged  from  the  clouds.  The 
track  became  visible  to  the  Base  Station  and  the  out- 
look expanded  to  include  the  territory  about  Bretton 
Woods  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Only  a single 
streak  of  snow  was  seen  in  this  side  of  the  range,  a long 
ravine  scoring  the  flank  of  Mount  Monroe.  Soon  the 
sultry  atmosphere  made  it  hard  to  recall  the  boisterous 
and  chilling  climate  we  had  just  left.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  summit  must  now  share  the  wTarmth  and 
quiet  of  these  lower  slopes.  But  when  we  looked  back 
we  saw  that  the  storm  cloud  still  wrapped  the  cone. 
I judge  that  we  had  just  about  a fair  average  experience 
of  Mount  Washington. 

We  passed  the  Waumbek  Tank  and  found  ourselves 
at  the  head  of  a particularly  steep  stretch.  Far  down 
the  tapering  track  we  discovered  two  pygmy  figures 
advancing  slowly  and  intermittently.  They  turned 
out  to  be  a couple  of  college  students.  We  stopped  for 
a chat.  I thought  their  form  of  exercise  was  preferable 
to  ours  but  had  a notion  they  would  have  enough  of 
stair  climbing.  Their  conceptions  of  times  and  dis- 
tances were  ludicrously  vague  but  their  optimism  was 
most  winning. 

It  was  a great  relief  to  set  foot  on  the  soft  surface  of 
the  road  from  Base  Station  to  Crawford’s.  As  we 
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resumed  a normal  gait  I found  my  “feeble  knees” 
gradually  “confirmed”  but  for  days  after  I was  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  walk  down  the  trestle.  The  route  was 
a pleasant  one,  skirting  beautiful  open  woods  and  cross- 
ing icy  brooks  at  convenient  intervals.  We  caught  a 
train  at  Crawford  House  about  five  and  rolled  down 
through  the  Notch  to  Bartlett. 

Early  showers  next  morning  were  followed  by  a hot 
sun.  The  Scot  had  chosen  the  trail  we  should  attempt 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Appalachian  book. 
We  were  to  climb  Mount  Webster.  We  walked  to 
Sawyer’s  River  from  Bartlett  and  there  a friendly  auto 
picked  us  up  and  whirled  us  on  to  the  melancholy  site 
of  the  Willey  House.  As  we  looked  up  at  the  tremen- 
dous height  we  were  to  essay  I did  not  feel  a large 
measure  of  confidence  in  my  abused  muscles.  Mount 
Webster  makes  the  east  wall  of  the  Notch  and  is  one  of 
the  steepest  mountains  in  the  state.  The  upper  part  is 
a range  of  forbidding  cliffs  channelled  by  slides  which 
have  left  gashes  so  deep  as  to  appear  cavernous. 

The  trail  ascends  the  south  end  of  the  mountain  which 
is  wooded  and  less  abrupt;  still  it  is  a hard  scramble. 
We  crossed  the  Saco  on  a submerged  log  and  began  the 
climb.  At  first  the  way  was  a little  blind  but  higher 
up  we  found  it  liberally  blazed.  The  grade  was  severe 
and  the  spruce  needles  were  excessively  slippery.  At 
one  place  we  went  up  a ladder  but  it  seemed  no  more 
needed  at  that  spot  than  the  rest  of  the  way.  I felt 
well  repaid  for  my  unwonted  exertions  when  we  came 
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out  on  the  southern  cliff  of  Webster  just  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  Willey  House  clearing. 

The  view  of  the  Notch  was  no  more  striking  than  the 
favorite  one  from  Mount  Willard  but  our  superior 
height  was  vividly  sensed.  As  the  cloud  shadows 
drifted  over  the  highlands  the  configuration  of  the  sur- 
face was  remarkably  clear.  Most  interesting  was  the 
deep  valley  of  Avalanche  Brook  with  the  gleam  of 
Ripley  Falls  in  the  midst.  Far  beyond  rose  Carrigain. 
I wondered  whether  a future  generation  would  believe 
that  this  commanding  mountain  bore  the  name  of  a 
great  baseball  player. 

We  enjoyed  our  doughnuts,  sardines,  and  crackers  on 
the  warm  white  ledges  though  the  water-bottle  had 
become  uncorked  in  my  pack  and  the  moisture  was 
everywhere  but  the  place  we  wanted  it  to  be.  The  flies 
gathered  and  seriously  interfered  with  our  peace  of  mind. 
Their  attacks  always  remind  me  of  an  acid  spray.  The 
irritation  hastened  our  departure  from  the  cliff  and  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  Willey  House  Station.  We 
forgot  it  for  a little  while  we  drank  the  ice-water  of  the 
Allen  Spring.  No  lasting  relief  from  the  flies  was 
secured  until  we  entered  a train  bound  up  the  Notch  at 
4.20. 

We  rode  to  the  Twin  Mountain  House  and  walked 
from  there  to  Bethlehem  Junction  where  we  were 
received  into  the  “Wayside  Inn.”  I arrived  with  a 
grotesque  limp  which  seemed  reminiscent  of  the  Mount 
Washington  trestle  rather  than  of  Mount  Webster. 
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We  had  set  aside  Thursday  for  the  Franconia  Notch 
and  the  program  was  successfully  carried  out.  We 
were  greatly  helped  by  the  automobiles.  Four  or  five 
times  we  accepted  invitations  to  ride.  But  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  we  were  whirled  over  some  of  the  finest 
stretches  at  a headlong  rate  and  did  most  of  our  walking 
in  the  unspeakably  dreary  country  between  Bethlehem 
Junction  and  Echo  Lake.  In  all  New  England  there  is 
nothing  worse.  Its  ghastly  monotony  is  the  more  intol- 
erable when  one  thinks  of  the  glories  so  close  at  hand 
and  so  effectually  concealed. 

We  took  our  time  in  the  region  of  the  Profile,  under 
the  precipices  of  Cannon  Mountain,  and  in  the  Flume. 
Still  our  progress  was  so  accelerated  by  rides  that  we 
reached  North  Woodstock  and  its  ice-cream  at  half  past 
one.  I had  been  eager  to  include  the  Lost  River  and 
the  Raspberry  Shrub  at  the  Agassiz  Basins  in  the  Scot’s 
introduction  to  the  mountains.  No  tour  is  complete 
without  them  both.  But  we  arrived  in  a fight  rain 
and  judged,  quite  correctly,  that  a long  storm  was 
setting  in.  Under  these  circumstances  we  were  glad 
that  we  were  in  time  for  the  afternoon  train.  At  2.20 
we  rolled  away  down  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset.  . 
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